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Life and Education. 


PROBABLY no political campaign, ever en- 
dured by this country, has been more full of 
instruction for persons taking the trouble 
to think than this of 1896. We are sud- 
denly forced to decide by popular vote a 
matter of economic policy, with which Con- 
gress has played, without despatching it, for 
nearly twenty years. Every man Jack of us 
is expected to express his will in the decision 
of this question, so difficult to understand 
thoroughly without knowledge not easily ac- 
quired, and an intelligence above that of the 
average Senator. More than at any time in 


our history is it important to be able and to 
be disposed to discriminate between what 
is honest, and dishonesty enveloped in spe- 
cious and sophistical talk. Then we are called 
upon to consider a social ‘‘ problem ’’ arising 
from the declarations of the silver advocates 
that the interests of the mass of the people in 
the quality of our money are opposed to the 
interests of persons owning disposable capital. 
The commotion of the last three months has 
been properly called a campaign of education. 
But, when the decision is rendered on the 
third of November, evenif Mr. McKinley is tri- 
umphantly elected, we shall not have learned 
If we are wise, 
we may find more instruction in the retrospect 
than f 

After the vote is cast, we shall have time, 
if so disposed, to inquire why it was neces- 


all the lessons of the occasion. 


rom watching while the battle is on. 


sary to pass through such an ordeal and how 
it came about that we should be threatened 
with a change in our fiscal policy which, ac- 
cording to most men having a knowledge of 
finance, either as students or as men of affairs, 
would introduce, were it carried into effect, 
such uncertainties into every business relation 
as would probably bring trade and industry 
to a condition of anarchy and fix upon us the 
rank disgrace of repudiation of national in- 
debtedness. We wish to understand, too, 
why we are obliged to reckon with this tend- 
ency on the part of the poor to accept the idea 
that they as a class have a grievance against 
the well-to-do. 


It is American doctrine, having its sanction 
in experience, that no one with good health, 
good character, and brains, is shut out from 
opportunity to make a generous living or @ 
fortune by the fact that he was born poor. 
The men who have been most successful in 
acquiring wealth have not, as a rule, had 
expensive educations or capital with which 
to start in business. The public schools, 
their own energies and native powers, have 
furnished their equipment. The ranks of the 
rich are constantly recruited from the children 
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of poor parents, and depleted by the falling 
out of the inheritors of money who have 
failed to keep it. There are people whose 
impressive opulence is owing to an ancestor 
who began in a no larger way of business than 
the founder of the house of VanKoover in 
Mr. Mitchell’s clever story, ‘Amos Judd,’ 
‘“‘who, four generations ago, was peddling 
knickknacks along the Bowery;’’ and there 
are women, the product of a century or more 
of ease and careful education, whose present 
exiguous incomes are earned by the work of 
their hands. It is denied to no man to better 
his condition, and no one can be sure of keep- 
ing what he has. With exceptions not really 
worth taking into account, we must all work 
if we would live; and the average working- 
man—rich or poor—is ready to take his 
chance, in a fair field, to better himself if he 
can, and to concede to others the rights he 
claims. But, unfortunately, in the race to 
‘get on’’ the combination of health, brains, 
and good character is not the only one that 
wins. With our great gifts from nature and 
our rapid growth, there have been unques- 
tionably abundant opportunities for legitimate 
accumulation; on the other hand, the same 
quick expansion, and the rise of new condi- 
tions have afforded extraordinary occasions 
for reckless ventures, disturbing to the public 
sense of true values; and for money-getting 
by methods which it would be cruel and scan- 
dalous to exhibit in plain print. The impres- 
sion prevails that the able and unscrupulous 
man is getting too large ashare; and, if we are 
not mistaken, it is this feeling which is at the 
bottom of any discontent that can be success- 
fully appealed to in an attempt at repudiation 
or a crusade against wealth, When dishonesty 
and trickery become too conspicuous in the 
conduct of business and politics, and it appears 
that the game is not fairly played, the idea of 
association between wealth and unfair or dis- 
honest means of acquiring it grows in the 
popular mind to the belief, now not uncommon, 
that no great fortune is honestly come by; the 
spirit of self-reliance is impaired; there is 
discouragement, confusion of mind as to 
justice, and a disposition to seek relief in 
‘‘ striking atthe money power ’’ by any means 
that may happen to be suggested. 
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It is well to remember that our big jury of 


| 14,000,000 voters is called upon from time to 


time to give verdicts in cases where even ex- 
perts are at a loss, or at all events disagree, 
and that our only hope for justice lies in a 
high average of common sense, good temper, 
and honesty. If the people get it into their 
heads that wealth comes not by industry, 
thrift, and foresight, but by speculation, act 
of legislature, ‘‘ getting in on the ground 
floor,’’ and borrowing at ten per cent; if they 
are continually exasperated by the tergiversa- 
tions of political ring-masters, and led to 
believe that the eighth and tenth command- 
ments are ludicrously archaic for application 
to modern business, we are certain every few 
years to have our spasms of anxiety. It 
would seem as if the time had come for every 
conscientious man to ask himself if we, or if 
even he, can afford to condone or wink at any 
act or practice which tends to lower the popu- 
lar ideals as to the value and meaning of 
honesty. Is it well in the long run for men 
who respect integrity and prefer to be per- 
sonally upright to find excuses, in their 
responsibilities to others or to large interests, 
or in apparent political or commercial necessi- 
ties, for doing or allowiug to be done anything 
that in itself is essentially dishonest? If it is 
just to attribute, even in part, the shrunken 
incomes and diminishing fortunes of the last 
few years to the menace of the free coinage of 
silver and the populist sentiment, is it not 
pertinent to inquire how far acquiescence in a 
low standard of integrity has been responsible 
for these losses? To acquire wealth, useful 
and pleasant as it is, is not, after all, the sum 
of happiness, any more than are figures the 
only expression of progress. To live in a 
peaceable, law-abiding, and God-fearing com- 
munity, to be able to trust your neighbor, 
and to be conscious of a right to claim his 
respect are privileges not to be despised. It 
is not the United States alone, but the modern 
world of industry and commerce, that needs 
to learn that a high standard of integrity 
prevailing in the relations between man and 
man is the only guarantee of stability and 
security, and that we cannot afford to take 
the hazards of a general smash that we may 
seize the profits of immediate and venal 
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opportunities. ‘This country has, however, a 
greater stake in moral progress than others. 
We are committed to Democracy; other forms 
of government are too alien to our experience 
to be thought of; and we shall have a Demo- 
cracy and a government corresponding to the 
character of the people. Whatever the result 
of the present election, the apprehensions and 
actual suffering which preceded it might alone 
suggest to a candid mind the suspicion that 
sooner or later nations as well as individuals 
have got to take their discipline whether they 
learn from it or not. 


Awonc the new books now out or announced 
for early publication there are not a few of 
considerable interest for the general reader. 
To begin with novels—which may as well come 
first here, even if their relation to reading 
should be that of a salad to a dinner,—the ad- 
mirers of Sienkiewicz have to congratulate 
themselves upon the appearance of ‘Quo 
Vadis,’ translated by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, to 
whom English readers are indebted for other 
translations from the same author. This is 
not the place to dwell upon the genius of the 
great Polish novelist or the excellent work of 
hisinterpreter. It is enough to say to people 
who have come to know the inimitable Zagloba 
and his friends in ‘ With Fire and Sword,’ 
‘The Deluge,’ and ‘ Pan Michael,’ or to read- 
ers of ‘Without Dogma,’ that ‘Quo Vadis’ 
is a@ story of ‘‘ the conflict of moral ideas with 
the Roman Empire,’’ and that Mr. Curtin ex- 
presses the opinion in his preface that it will 
attract more attention at first than anything 
hitherto written by this author. A letter ina 
recent number of The Nation says that Sienki- 
ewicz, who lives much at Zakopane, Galicia, 
is now at work upon ‘‘ a novel whose scene is 
laid in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
at the time of the decisive struggle between 
the Poles and the German order of the Teu- 
tonic Knights.’ ‘Quo Vadis’ is published 
by Little, Brown, & Co. 


In ‘Sir George Tressady ’’ Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward gives us more of Marcella—two volumes 
more-—with the same literary skill, the same 
suggestive but inconclusive handling of social 
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relations in modern England. The book is 
published by The Macmillan Company, who 
are also to bring out ‘Taquisara’ by Marion 
Crawford and ‘The Other House’ by Henry 
James. In spite of the opinion that easy 
writing is ‘‘curst hard reading’? Mr. Craw- 
ford’s novels, which must be written without 
great difficulty, to judge from the rapidity 
with which they come tumbling over each 
other from the press, are nearly always easy 
and pleasant reading. We shall not venture 
to comment on Mr. James’s style. If he is 
not always easy to read, he is dear to those 
who feel competent to talk of his art. He has 
another novel, ‘ The Spoils of Pynton,’ in the 
hands of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., and H. 5. 
Stone & Co. will print his ‘What Massie 
Knew.’ Recent work of the Scotch novelists 
is represented by ‘Sentimental Tommy’ and 
‘Margaret Ogilvy,’ both by Barrie, and pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons; ‘ The Gray 
Man’ by Crockett (Harper & Brothers); and 
‘Kate Carnegie’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) by Ian 
Maclaren, who, as the Rev. John Watson, is 
now in the United States for the delivery of a 
course of lectures before the Yale Theological 
School, and for travel and lecturing elsewhere 
through the country. He can be seen in va- 
rious aspects, other than those revealed by his 
writings, in the October Review of Reviews. Mr. 
Barrie, by the way, is also paying a visit to 
America. Conan Doyle’s new novel is ‘ Rod- 
ney Stone’ (D. Appleton & Co.); Sir Walter 
Besant’s is ‘ The City of Refuge’ (F. A. Stone 
& Co.); Anthony Hope’s ‘Phroso’ is an- 
nounced by Frederick A. Stokes. During the 
year we have published a series of papers on 
some of the older novelists, whose books 
might well have more attention from readers 
than they now receive. People who remem- 
ber ‘ Friends in Council’ and ‘ Realmah’ will 
be glad to know that The Macmillan Company 
is to publish a new edition of Arthur Helps. 
Roberts Brothers have published ‘In Scarlet 
and Grey,’ by Thomas Hardy and Florence 
Henniker. 


In Essays and Studies in Literature, we 
note: ‘English Studies,’ by James Darmes- 
teter, London (T. Fisher Unwin); ‘Aspects of 
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Fiction,’ by Brander Matthews, and ‘The 
Relation of Literature to Life,’ by Charles 
Dudley Warner, both published by Harper & 
Brothers; ‘ Essays on Books and Culture,’ by 
Hamilton W. Mabie (Dodd, Mead, & Co.); 
‘ Victorian Influences,’ by Frederick Harrison 
(The Macmillan Company); ‘Whitman, a 
Study,’ by John Burrows (Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co.). Dodd, Mead, & Co. will publish 250 
copies of a new volume of essays by Austin 
Dobson, at five dollars a copy, and The Mac- 
millan Company are to publish a new and re- 
vised edition of ‘ English Literature,’ by Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke. Harper Brothers have 
in hand a volume by Woodrow Wilson, 
called ‘Mere Literature and Other Essays.’ 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish ‘The Literary 
Movement in France during the Nineteenth 
Century,’ by Georges Pellissier. Mr. Henry 
S. Pancoast’s ‘English Literature’ has been 
revised and enlarged by the author, and pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 


Chief among the memoirs and biographies 
is Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘John Gibson Lock- 
hart,’ which is published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons in two large octavo volumes, handsome 
as to paper and typography, and illustrated 
with some interesting drawings by Lockhart’s 
own hand. In this connection we may call 
attention to a new edition of Lockhart’s ‘ Life 
of Sir Walter Scott,’ in two volumes, which 
Crowell will shortly publish. Mary Cowden 
Clarke’s ‘My Long Life’ contains many per- 
sonal reminiscences and interesting notes 
about the literary men of this century. It is 
published by Dodd, Mead, & Co., as is ‘ The 
Story of My Life,’ by J. C. Augustus Hare, 
and ‘Charlotte Bronté and her Circle,’ by 
Clement K. Shorter. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. have in press Mrs. Rose Hawthorne La- 
throp’s ‘Some Memoirs of Hawthorne.’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have added another 
volume to the series of The Great Educators, 
‘Thomas Arnold and the Contemporary Edu- 
cational Movement.’ Among the importations 
of this firm are ‘ The Life of Lawrence Sterne,’ 
in two volumes, by Percy Fitzgerald, and 
Arthur Waugh’s edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
‘ Lives of the Poets,’ in six volumes. 
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In History we can mention in this place 
only a few of the new publications. Professor 
Woodrow Wilson’s papers on George Wash- 
ington, which have been appearing in Harper’ s 
Magazine, the publishers will now bring out in 
book form. 
scholar, Professor Wilson has a command of 


Besides his attainments as a 
English which gives a peculiar value to any- 
thing he writes, as it is one of the elements of 
the charm of his lectures. Harper & Brothers 
are publishing Poultney Bigelow’s ‘ History of 
the German Struggle for Liberty,’ which has 
The Mac- 
millan Company are issuing a translation by A. 
J. Butler of the second edition of Friedrich 
Ratzel’s ‘The History of Mankind.’ This 
book is profusely and admirably illustrated, 
and will be complete in three large octavo 
volumes, only one of which is now out. ‘The 
Story of the Last Quarter Century in the 
United States,’ by E. Benjamin Andrews, in 
two volumes, comes from the press of Charles 
The same firm is issuing 


already appeared in their Magazine. 


Scribner’s Sons. 
Thatcher and Schwill’s ‘ Europe in the Middle 
Ages,’ and is importing W. M. Flinders 
Petrie’s ‘A History of Egypt during the Sev- 
enteenth and Eighteenth Dynasties.’ In this 
connection we may mention Mahaffy’s ‘ Em- 
pire of the Ptolemys,’ published by Macmillan 
earlier in the year. This is a much more 
carefully prepared and better written book 
than Professor Mahaffy’s ‘A Survey of Greek 
written for the Chautauqua 
Reading Circle. The interest of the period of 
the Ptolemies, with their possession of a still 
unspoiled Egypt, and of Greek culture as it 
was centralized at Alexandria, is sufficient to 
inspire a much duller writer than Mahaffy. 
The Indian mutiny seems to be an inexhaust- 
ible theme. Besides the accounts of the serious 
histories, it has been dealt with in novels and 
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verse, and made vivid in such personal recitals 
as those of Lady Ingless’s ‘ The Siege of Luck- 
now,’ and Forbes Mitchell's ‘Reminiscences of 
the Great Mutiny.’ We are now promised 
‘The Story of the Indian Mutiny,’ by Ascott 
R. Hope, published by F. Warne & Co. 


The Macmillan Company promise ‘ Guesses 
at the Riddle of Existence’ by Goldwin Smith. 
Professor Smith has very dark views of life in 
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the United States, to judge from his letter in The 
Saturday Review of July 25. We trust his book 
may be less depressing. The same publishers 
have brought out ‘An Outline of Psychology,’ 
by Professor Edward B. Titchener, of Cornell. 
‘The Sense of Beauty,’ being the outlines of 
esthetic theory, by George Santayana of Har- 
vard, is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The estimable Swami Vivek4nanda, who came 
as a representative from India to the World’s 
Fair Congress of Religions, has published 
through Longmans, Green, & Co., his lec- 
tures on Raja Loga, which were delivered in 
New York last winter. If a man requires five 
million years to become perfect, and it is pos- 
sible, as is suggested on page 43, that, with 
sufficient effort, the thing can be done in six 
months or six years, there should be consider- 
able interest in a book which tells how the 
Yogi shortens the time. 


Bryce’s ‘The American Commonwealth’ 
has been revised and abridged by its author, 
in collaboration with Professor Jesse Macy, 
and is published by The Macmillan Company, 
who also publish Professor Macy’s ‘Text 
Book on the English Constitution,’ ‘ A Politi- 
cal History of England,’ by Goldwin Smith, 
and Sir Frederick Pollock’s ‘ A First Book of 
Jurisprudence,’ which is said to be not only a 
book of value to students of law but intelligi- 
ble and interesting to laymen. The Century 
Company will shortly give us Hon. James 
Bryce’s ‘Impressions of South Africa,’ Two 
notable books of scientific interest are ‘The 
Earth and its Story,’ by Angelo Heilprin 
(Silver Burdett, & Co.) and Professor N. 8. 
Shaler’s ‘ American Highways’ (The Century 
Company). It would be difficult to name an 
American of equal stancing among scientific 
men, who has done so much for the instruction 
and the delight of the great public as Pro- 
fessor Shaler. Men like Huxley, Tyndall, 
Young, and the editor of ‘The United States 
of America,’ belong in the broadest sense 
among the ‘‘great educators.’? We have 
already mentioned the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke’s ‘ English Literature.’ Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. are publishing his ‘The Old Testa- 
ment and Modern Life’ which will be heartily 
welcomed by those who know the author’s 
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sermons. Mr. Brooke will also furnish a pre- 
face to ‘The Book of Ruth,’ printed by the 
same publishers. A .evised edition of Pro- 
fessor Charles A. 2 iggs’s ‘ The Higher Criti- 
cism of the Hexateuch,’ with important 
additions may be expected from the press of 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

In poetry, art, and music, we note the fol- 
lowing: Poetry :—‘The Seven Seas,’ by Rud- 
yard Kipling (D. Appleton & Co.); a third 
volume of Emily Dickinson’s Poems (Roberts 
Brothers); ‘ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France,’ 
by Andrew Lang (Thomas B. Mosher); ‘A 
New Anthology of the Minor Poets,’ J. Chur- 
ton Collins (Edward Arnold); ‘ Lyrics,’ by 
John B. Tabb (Copeland & Day); ‘ A Child 
World,’ by James W. Riley (Bowen, Merrill 
Co.); ‘More Songs from Vagabondia,’ by Bliss 
Carmen and Richard Hovey (Copeland & 
Day); ‘Judith and Holofernes,’ by T. B. 
Aldrich (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.); ‘A Quiet 
Road,’ by Lizette W. Reese (Houghton, Miff- 
lin, &Co.). Art:——‘ European Architecture,’ 
a Historical Study, by Russell Sturgis (The 
Macmillan Company); ‘A History of Sculp- 
ture,’ by Allan Marquand and A. L. Froth- 
ingham, Jr., (Longmans, Green, & Co.); 
‘ The History of Modern Painting,’ by Richard 
Muther (The Macmillan Co.). A new illus- 
trated octavo edition of Vasari’s ‘ Lives of the 
Painters,’ edited and annotated by E. H. and 
E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins, and 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, will 
appear in four elegant volumes, containing 
forty-eight photo-gravure reproductions of 
Italian painting and sculpture, and will be 
limited to five hundred copies for America. 
Music:—‘ The Music of the Modern World,’ 
by Anton Seidl (Appleton & Co.); ‘Annals 
of Music in Philadelphia and History of the 
Musical Fund Society,’ by Louis C. Madeira, 
edited by Philip H. Goepp (J. B. Lippincott 
Company). Whether or not ‘A Second Century 
of Charades,’ by William Bellamy (Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.) may be called poetry, there is 
no doubt about the art displayed in these 
ingenious compositions, which are commended 
to those who enjoy the peculiar sort of mental 


That 
many people do would seem to be proved 


| by the success of Mr. Bellamy’s first Century. 
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The College in Relation to the 
University. 


The germ of the modern university was the 
learned man and a group of students. As 
foreshadowing the great institutions of modern 


times, one thinks of the schools of Isocrates | 


and Plato at Athens and of the Museum at 
Alexandria. So, too, one recalls the six hun- 
dred Saxon pupils who before the days of Alfred 
gathered about the venerable Baeda, in whom 


the students found at once instructor, text- | 
book, library, trustee, overseer, corporation— , 


in a word—the university itself. Fancy can 
follow the possible stages of progress from this 
unincorporated group of pupils. It can easily 
be supposed that such a company, numbering 
in some cases thousands, themselves undisci- 
plined, and in towns not too well governed, 
would be exposed to various rude interrup- 
tions, encounters, andannoyances. Town and 
gown would from the first be at war. The 
body of students would migrate from the 
place where they were too much annoyed. No 
sooner would they be gone, however, than 
their loss would be seriously felt and they 
would be asked to return. Now they could 
dictate terms. They could exact the promise 
of certain immunities and they could demand 


concessions as to places for study and lodging. | 


Halls, inns, hostels would spring up. Small 


societies would be formed by students who | 


desired the services of some teacher in com- 
mon, and such a society, occupying one house 
together, would form the basis of a college, 
surrounded by other colleges having a like 
origin. 

Something like this seems actually to have 
occurred. If we may set aside as untrust- 
worthy the legendary accounts of the founding 
of the University of Paris by Charlemagne and 
of the University of Oxford by Alfred, it ap- 
pears that the beginnings of neither of these 
ancient schools can be traced further back 
than the early years of the twelfth century. 
We are not, however, to think of the universi- 
ties, or even the great gatherings of students 


about one teacher, as arising directly out of | 


a barbarous and wholly unlettered society. The 


antecedents of the universities are to be found | 
in those schools which had long been carried on | 


in connection with the monasteries and the 
cathedrals. 


versities. The scope of their teaching was, 
for the most part, Scripture truth and the 
writings of the fathers. For a long time there 
was nothing of literature, science, or philoso- 
phy. 


the service were narrowly conceived. 
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These schools had, however, none | 
of the aims and none of the character of uni- | 


All the teaching had for its end the | 
service of the church, and the teaching and | 
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But, with the changes that came over the 
social condition of Europe, with the growth 
of cities, the increase of the wealth and inde- 
pendence of the people, and the quickening of 
intellectual life that marked the later middle 
centuries, came a new demand for learning. 
The schools under this impulse were broadened 
and liberalized. Designed at first to train 
churchmen, they soon began to admit laymen, 
noble, and other. They extended their scope. 
No longer confining themselves to the teach- 
ings of the fathers, they gave instruction in 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic—the group of 
studies that constituted the ancient trivium;— 
and probably they sometimes went further, 
and carried the student into or through the 
quadriviuem also, teaching him arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, music. But they kept 
safely within the bounds. They were, to use 
a modern phrase, of secondary grade. They 
were not consciously working toward the uni- 
versity, though they were its direct antece- 
dents. 

Now, if we imagine a really great and ori- 
ginal teacher in one of these schools, a man 
attracting thousands of these hungry students, 
we have at once the conditions that led to the 
university. Such a teacher, it turned out, 
was Peter Abelard. In 1057 he came as a 
pupil to the school attached to the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, at Paris. But shortly he 
eclipsed the reputation of his master and drew 
away his pupils. Hated by his master, per- 
secuted for his teachings, and admired for his 
brilliancy, Abelard fled, drawing multitudes 
of students with him wherever he went. ‘‘ He 
taught,’’ we are told, ‘‘in (an inn) attached 
to the monastery of St. Denis,’’ and it is 
said that his students numbered at one time 
three thousand, and included youths from all 
parts of Europe. ‘‘ The jealousy of the doc- 
tors of the Paris school,’’ continues the his- 
torian, ‘‘and the suspicion of heresy under 
which Abelard fell, ultimately forced him to 
take refuge in Champagne, where he built a 
hut in a desert place. But he was not allowed 
to remain and nurse his melancholy in solitude. 
Students again began to crowd round him and, 
erecting tents and mud huts covered with 
thatch, they prosecuted their studies in the 
wilds, contenting themselves with the simplest 
rustic fare.’? Here we have the infant Uni- 
versity of Paris in the forests of France. Re- 
turning to Paris, and reconciling himself with 
his opponents, Abelard continued his lectures 
and moulded by his influence some of the most 
distinguished men of the age. Paris became 
almost immediately another Athens. The 
number of students is said to have reached 
30,000 and to have exceeded that of the 
citizens. 
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One can easily perceive that with the rise 
of such activities as these, we pass beyond the 
stage and the scope of the monastic schools; 
we are at once ‘‘out in the open,’’ and while 
no one yet even dreamed consciously of the 
new development, it had begun. From the 
beginning of the twelfth century, and from 
William of Champeaux and his pupil Abelard, 
the ancient University of Paris deduces the 
regular succession of its teachers. Indeed, 
in Abelard and his disciples, appears the real 
beginning of perhaps the most ancient uni- 
versity—the University of Paris. 

But as yet there was no university—that is, 
no community conscious of itself and living 
under general rules. Here was only a vast 
throng of rude, undisciplined, and, in many 
cases, licentious and riotous students. The 
poverty of many was extreme and pitiable. 
But in them was the thirst for knowledge. 
Necessity compelled some sort of unification of 
this mass; not only the demands of daily life 
and study enforced this, but self-defence re- 
quired it. To the great centre came students 
from every quarter of the world. What more 
natural than that they should group them- 
selves, for convenience and for protection, ac- 
cording to nationality? This in fact they did, 
and we find at Paris, even so soon as ‘‘ about 


the time of Abelard’s death, that the large 


and ever increasing concourse of students .. . 
were led to this division into ‘ Nations,’ for 
purposes of mutual intercourse and protec- 
tion.’? The whole mass thus fell into four of 
these groups, The Picard, The Norman, The 
French, The English. 

One can see how naturally and inevitably 
this came about, and particular interest at- 
taches to it, because this first obvious classifi- 
cation was the first step toward the evolution 
of the university out of this protoplasmic, un- 
organized mass. Yet no one was consciously 
creating the university. The crowd was 
simply feeling its way to the most practicable 
modus vivendi ae studendi. The crowd was not 
working at evolution; it was only seeking im- 
mediate convenience. 

The situation was comparatively simple. 
Picture it! ‘‘ Distinguished teachers,’’ says 
Dr. Laurie, ‘‘ have drawn around them from 
every part of Europe thousands of ardent 
pupils. These are supposed to be all working 
to obtain some learned or professional qualifi- 
cation, and they move among each other in a 
spirit of great freedom, and animated by a 
common purpose. Buildings and laboratories 
do not exist. The masters. . . teach where 
they can—generally in their own houses or 
hired rooms, or sometimes... in lodging 
houses. . . . The students lead an almost un- 
controlled life, which too often tends to be- 
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come a licentious and lawlessone....... 
Some sort of organization is manifestly needed, 
especially as the numbers increase. .... . 
The students coming from the same quarter 
naturally stand together, and, by the help of 
the masters of the same nationality, constitute 
societies or nations, and at once proceed to 
elect their own chief.’’ Sub-divisions arise. 
Each sub-division elects its own dean and 
keeps its own money-chest. Each nation, 
with its rector and deans, is an independent 
body, enacting its own rules and exercising 
authority over the lodging-house of its mem- 
bers. Each of these organizations is a ‘‘ Uni- 
versitas’’—that is, a collective unity,—a 
community. The mass is now organized. It 
consists now of free, self-governing societies, 
and the union of these organizations, the com- 
munity of teachers and scholars is conceived 
and known as the Universitas. 

It is important to note just at this point, 
that this was precisely the denotation of the 
term ‘‘ University ’’ as first used. It carried 
no implication of universality in the scope of 
teaching. It meant only a collective unity, a 
community of teachers and pupils, a commu- 
nity living under general rules a oneness. This 
was no new use of the word. A town, 
regarded as an organized body, was often 
alled an universitas, and even a trade guild 
or corporation was so termed. A university 
was simply and only a community, and, only 
after the course of time, it came to mean 
chiefly a learned community. 

This grouping of the ‘‘nations,’’ and the 
conception of them as forming one collective 
unity, an Universitas, was followed almost 
immediately by a second step in organization: 
the rise of the colleges within the university. 
Simply, obviously, inevitably, this also came 
to pass. Poverty, convenience, the desire for 
the services of some one teacher, natural 
selection of some sort, caused groups of 
students to take separate buildings or halls 
for @ common living place. They were not 
thinking of organization. The bond of union 
was generally either nationality, or commu- 
nity of studies. The great numbers of the 
students and masters made it difficult and 
even impossible that all should find suitable 
lodgings. Accordingly, to meet the demands 
of the hour, there arose halls or inns set apart 
by the various nations, where the conditions 
of living and of study might be secured at a 
moderate cost. The halls appear to have 
been at first merely boarding-houses, not 
schools; yet they seem to have become at 
once the object of beneficence. The rich and 
piously disposed endowed the houses with 
gifts and bequests, in order to maintain those 
who wished to devote their lives to study, 
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and especially to a religious life. Usually 
the gifts were dedicated to some saint whose 
name became that of the house, and the 
household belonged to some religious order. 
This was not always the case, though we read 
that, ‘‘even the first purely secular college, 
and the most famous of them all in history, 
was founded for the study of theology—that, 
namely, instituted by Robert de Sorbonne, 
chaplain to Louis IX.’’ Speedily the term 
‘* college’’ signified an endowed hall. And, 
study and teaching organizing themselves 
within such a hall, the college became not 
merely a boarding-house, not merely an 
endowed inn, but a school—an_ wniversitas 
within the wniversitas. Such plainly was the 
college founded by Walter de Merton, now a 
famous college of Oxford. It was a school of 
general learning, whose aim was to produce a 
*¢ constant succession of scholars devoted to 
the pursuits of literature, bound to employ 
themselves in the study of arts or philosophy, 
theology, or the canon law; the majority to 
continue in the arts and philosophy until passed on 
to the study of theology by the decision of the 
[authorities] and as the result of meritorious 
proficiency in the first-named subjects.’’ 

Here we have a pretty full sketch of a 
modern university. The arts course corre- 
sponding to the under-graduate (college) 
course, and the study of theology and canon 
law standing for the graduate studies. As 
soon as the colleges thus took on the charac- 
ter of complete schools, it is easy to see that 
the colleges became practically all important. 
So it was at Oxford and Cambridge, and so it 
is there largely to-day. In distinction from 
the colleges composing it, the University of 
Cambridge is the corporation, the degree con- 
ferring power. The English university has 
no material existence. It is not of bricks and 
mortar. Itisa union, a corporation. You 
may visit the colleges, you cannot find the 
university. The name does not, as it did not 
at first, denote the grade or the scope of in- 
struction. It means merely the central author- 
ity under which the colleges stand related. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to trace 
in detail the differentiation of the various 
‘¢ Faculties ’’ within the university. Natur- 
ally, the masters giving instruction in related 
subjects would consort together for counsel 
and for work. The arts faculty would be the 
first to arise from the monastic schools. For 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, astron- 
omy, music, literature, philosophy,—these 
would form the basis of study and learning. 
The masters of theology, of law, of medicine, 
would, in turn, form their separate groups. 
And graduation from the arts faculty seems 
to have been, from the first, the pre-requisite 


| 
| 
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for entering upon these specialized courses of 
study. The university was, therefore, by this 
time, a collective unity not only of indi- 
vidual students, not only of ‘‘nations,’’ not 
only of halls or colleges, but of faculties as 
well. And the conception of under-graduate 
work as a pre-requisite to specialized graduate 
work was thus early formed. When a boy 
had studied three or four years in the old 
trivium—grammar, rhetoric, and logic, he then 
received the title ‘‘ Baccalaureus,’’ which 
really means a cow boy, or servant to a farmer, 
His title meant merely a servant of arts. If, 
on becoming ‘‘ Baccalaureus,’’ or, as we 
should say, ‘‘ Bachelor of Arts,’’ he proceeded 
to study with a view to Mastership, his first 
or bachelor title, then, did not so much mark 
the completion of his course as the com- 
mencement of his real specialized study. On 
thus taking up his second course, he was said 
to ‘‘commence in arts,’’ and the point of 
transition was and still is appropriately termed 
his ‘‘Commencement.’’ If he was finished 
in arts, he was termed ‘‘ Magister ’’—Master, 
and was licensed to teach. If he finished in 
law or medicine, he was entitled ‘‘ Doctor.’’ 
The terms ‘‘ Master’’ and ‘‘ Doctor”’ are still 
interchangeable. 

We have traced the university from its 
inception in the narrow monastic schools. 
We have seen the masses flocking to those 
schools, attracted by famous teachers. We 
have seen these throngs organizing themselves 
into national groups, dwelling in lodging- 
halls; these halls in turn becoming endowed 
colleges, the colleges, especially in England, 
becoming in fact, separate universities within 
the great university. We have seen the rise 
of faculties and the gradation of the titles 
and degrees, until in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge we have a collection 
of complete schools or colleges independent 
and sufficient unto themselves, save that to 
the university—the central authority—the 
graduates must look for their degrees. 

I have said that the English university 
has no existence in stone and mortar, that it 
is merely the degree conferring power, the 
government under which the separate colleges 
are grouped. I have said that these separate 
colleges may, in fact, be universities within 
the university. A curious illustration of 
each of these facts, the non-material character 
of the university, and the university char- 
acter of some of the colleges, is found in 
England to-day. In a letter which I recently 
received from a distinguished Englishman, a 
Cambridge man, and an authority in univer- 
sity affairs (Dr. Richard Green Moulton, now 
of the University of Chicago) occurs this 
paragraph: 
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‘‘ With regard to the English usage nothing 
can be more decided than the English idea 
that a university is a degree-giving body. It 
is so at Oxford and Cambridge; the colleges 
having no power in that way; they are only 
teaching bodies. So with the other universi- 
ties. London University is simply an exam- 
ining board, granting degrees but doing 
nothing else. Durham is a union of colleges 
on a very small scale, like the older universi- 
ties. All the many ‘local colleges’ through- 
out the country, some of them (like Mason 
at Birmingham or Holloway for women) large 
and splendidly endowed institutions, never- 
theless have not a chance of a charter to grant 
degrees, but they simply prepare their students 
for London University. Two circumstances 
well illustrate the English feeling. The 
Owens College, Manchester, was really a 
university with a splendid staff; but the only 


way in which it could get any power to make 


its own degree courses was, not that it was 
erected into a university, but that an imag- 
inary university was created by charter—The 
Victoria University—of which Owens College 
was the first constituent college. Now three 
others have joined this Victoria University. 
But for some years the same body gave teach- 
ing in its capacity as Owens College, and then 
examined for degrees in its capacity as Vic- 
toria University. Similarly to what successive 
governments have done for Welsh education; 
First, they established three colleges in dif- 
ferent parts of the principality, which prepared 
students for the degrees of London; recently 
they have created a University of Wales, 
simply a degree-giving body to which the 
Welsh colleges send up students.’’ 
NATHANIEL BUTLER. 
Colby University. 


(To be concluded. ) 


‘* And yet once more, in comparatively modern times, 
long after the Mesopotamian empire, and Phenician com- 
merce, and Carthaginian lust of conquest, and Jewish 
temple-worship, had passed away forever, extinguished 
in the extinction of those several nationalities, a new 
branch of the Semitic race, which till then had slum- 
bered in inaction and insignificance in the deserts of 
Arabia, awoke all at once to the call of a great religious 
teacher, Mahommed; burst its limits, overwhelmed 
Asia, Africa, and no small part of Europe, and flowered 
out suddenly and brilliantly in science, art, and philoso- 
phy ; attaining a combined political and literary eminence 
to which no Semitic people had made before any ap- 
proach, and threatening to wrench the leadership of 
human destiny from the keeping of the enfeebled races 
of Europe. Finally, corrupted within, and foiled and 
broken without, it sank into comparative obscurity; and 
with it went down, probably forever, the star of Semitic 
glory and importance, in the external history of the 
world, although half mankind still own the sway of 


Semitic religious ideas and institutions.’’— William D. | 


Whitney. 
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Anthony Trollope. 


It is hard to say anything new of Anthony 
Trollope, and there is less need to say any- 
thing at all about him now than there was 
when the editor of Tur Citizen kindly asked 
me to write about him. For since that time 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has written an ad- 
mirable paper on him for The Forum and 
Professor Saintsbury has given a most satis- 
factory appreciation of him in a book which I 
do not altogether like, but which contains 
some apt criticisms—I mean his ‘ History of 
Nineteenth Century Literature.’ Mr. Harri- 
son and Professor Saintsbury have almost ex- 
hausted the subject—that is from the point 
of view of favorable criticism—and I cer- 
tainly have no intention of making unfavora- 
ble comments upon a writer who was one of 
the delights of my youth and early manhood. 
There have always been people, even in the 
years from 1855 to 1875, when he was at the 
height of his popularity, who have been able 
to see no good in Trollope, who have found 
his stories amorphous and heavy and his 
humor of very poor quality; but I was never 
enrolled among them. I can remember well 
the pleasure I took in ‘The Way We Live 
Now,’ when it appeared in serial form, and I 
think I read almost everything he wrote after 
this as well as nearly all the important novels 
he had written before. I cannot be certain of 
the number, and I am.sure I have no inten- 
tion of counting them; but I think I have 
read over thirty of Trollope’s novels, and I 
do not regret reading a single one. Some of 
these thirty were not very great, but when 
you honestly like a man you can put up with 
a good deal from him. If he had lived to 
write more I should probably have gone on 
reading him. 

I was not even weaned from my favorite by 
the publication (shortly after his death in 
1882) of his ‘Autobiography,’ with its frank 
confession of the mechanical way he composed 
so many pages a day before breakfast. I could 
not see why a delightful book like the ‘ Auto- 
biography’ should be allowed to hurt its 
author’s reputation. Granted that old An- 
thony did his work mechanically and looked 
sharply after the pecuniary rewards it brought 
him—this did not affect the fact that the 
novels themselves were before us to be judged 
by the same canons that we should apply to 
the books of a man who kept his methods of 
composition a dead secret. But the art of 
writing is too delicate a matter, said the crit- 
ics, to be subjected to fixed, mechanical rules. 
Precisely so—too delicate a matter to be sub- 
jected to the fixed rule of these dogmatic 
critics, that good literary work cannot be done 
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at stated times and in stated amounts. If a 
man be methodical by nature and possess 
genius or talents (and there is no necessary 
antagonism between method and genius) I see 
no reason why his genius or talents should not 
express themselves methodically. Just so, if 
Trollope loved fox-hunting and took great 
interest in post-office work and club life—if he 
was an indefatigable traveller and had un- 
founded aspirations for attaining the reputation 


of a scholar, I see no reason why I should | 


allow these facts to make me forget the keen 
interest I took in ‘ Barchester Towers’ or 
‘Framley Parsonage.’ Trollope appealed to 
the suffrages of his contemporaries and pos- 
terity as a novelist andit is by his novels that 
he must be judged. 

Now the fact is, me judice, that in spite of 


Trollope’s other ambitions and in spite of his | 


enormous literary output, he succeeded in 
writing a remarkable number of good novels, 
one or two of which just miss greatness. The 
critics who see nothing good in Trollope must 
be rather self-satisfied persons to persist in 
emphasizing their opinion in view of his un- 
doubted popularity for two decades and of the 
undoubted fact that a large number of well- 
equipped critics have not hesitated to own that 
they like him. It is not a question of whether 
Trollope was a novelist of the first order—no- 
body claims that position forhim. It is merely 
a question of his rank among the secondary 
novelists and of the possibility of a few of his 
books being read by posterity. Now I think 
it a fair answer to this question to say that 
whether by talents or sheer industry Trollope 
managed to make for himself a very respect- 
able place among the novelists of his class and 
that if posterity does not care to read ‘The 
Warden,’ ‘Barchester Towers,’ and a few 
others of his novels, posterity will be on the 
whole the loser. For posterity ought to have 
a reasonable amount of interest in the eccle- 
siastical and political life of England from 
1850 to 1870, and posterity will not be able to 
get this better described than it is in Trollope’s 
best novels. Perhaps posterity will wish, as 
we do, that Trollope’s humor had been of a 
finer variety, that he had observed life with 
keener eyes and with a more poetic imagina- 
tion, that he had had the insight into charac- 


ter and the firm grasp of the complex threads | 


of existence that characterized his great French 
master Balzac, whom he followed a long way 


off. But this is only to say that posterity will | 


wish that Trollope had been a first rate genius 
—which, while a pious and commendable desire, 
is somewhat beside the mark. All his friends 


wish that Anthony had been a genius (the | 


fates were against him for the Trollopes, An- 


thony, Eleanor, and Thomas Adolphus were | 
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pre-eminently a talented family, and talented 
families are not perhaps the best sources from 
which to expect creative genius); and we may 
all doubtless wish that the popular taste for 
fiction in his time, which he hit remarkably 
well, had been higher than is indicated by its 
satisfaction with novels, in the words of Mr, 
Saintsbury, ‘‘of more or less ordinary life, 
ranging from the lower middle to the upper 
class, correctly observed, diversified by suffi- 
cient incident not of an extravagant kind, and 
furnished with description and conversation 
not too epigrammatic, but natural and fairly 
clever.’’ Yes, we may wish that Trollope had 
been a genius and run ahead of his age, or 
that his age had required more of him; but we 
have to take him as we find him, and I am 
willing to take him with the Barchester and 
the parliamentary novels without fear of de- 
spising myself for my choice in after years, 
and I think posterity will not make such a 
bad bargain if it take him on the same terms. 

For why should not the reader of 1950 take 
sishop 
and Mr. Slope? Will shrewish wives, and 
hen-pecked husbands and religious hypocrites 
be over and done with then? If so, Trollope 
and ‘ Barchester Towers’ must certainly go 
the way of all flesh, and so must all fiction 
for that matter, except perhaps such as is 
meted out to Sunday School children. But 
if the world continues to wag on much as 
it does to-day I think that Mrs. Proudie— 
that redoubtable and thoroughly alive Mrs, 
Proudie — will continue to browbeat the 
Bishop, that Mr. Slope will still be oily and 
Mr. Harding self-distrustful; that the Rev. 
Dr. Grantly will still take off his hat to 
let his anger escape without explosion, and 
that Eleanor Bold will still be the subject of 
invidious gossip. In other words, I cannot 
bring myself to believe that people are going 
to stop reading ‘ Barchester Towers,’ and I 
am inclined to think that if they read that 
they will want to read ‘The Warden,’ ‘ Fram- 
ley Parsonage,’ ‘The Last Chronicle of 
Barset,’ ‘Doctor Thorne,’ ‘ Phineas Finn,’ 
‘The Duke’s Children,’ and—but I am living 
my own youth over again in the fond fancy 
that the young people of half a century hence 
will not do, as young people are always doing, 
smile in a pitying way and say with a curl of 
the lip, ‘‘ nous avons changé tout cela.’’ 

W. P. TRent. 
University of the South. 


Mutual education, in a large sense of the word, is 
one of the great and incessant occupations of human 
society, carried on partly with set purpose, and partly 
not. One generation forms another ; and the existing 
generation is ever acting and reacting upon itself in the 
persons of its individual members.—John Henry Newman. 
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The Water Supply of Philadelphia. | 


STORAGE SYSTEM. 


When the Bullitt bill went into effect in 
1887, the city possessed eight storage reser- 
voirs and two high service tanks, with an ag- 
gregute storage capacity of 195,000,000 gal- 
lons, or less than three days’ supply. The 
daily pumping capacity was at that time 183,- 
000,000 gallons, and the daily per capita con- 
sumption was eighty-nine gallons. The city 
had already decided upon the policy of con- 
structing storage reservoirs as the best availa- 
ble means of securing a purer water supply. 
Ground had been purchased at Cambria and 
Thirtieth streets, for which $206,512.50 was 
paid, and $42,377.33 additional for damages 
to surrounding property on account of its 
proximity to the basin.’ Upon investigation, 
it was found that the topography of the 
ground rendered it unsuitable for the purpose, 
and the land still remains in possession of the 
city unused. 

During 1887 one section of the East Park 
reservoir, with a storage capacity of about 
62,000,000 gallons, was completed. The fol- 
lowing year the second section was completed, 
adding to the storage capacity 306,000,000 
gallons, and in 1889 the entire reservoir was 
made ready for use. This is, by far, the 
largest and most important reservoir in the 
whole system. It is situated in east Fair- 
mount Park and had been begun twenty years 
before as the result of the unprecedented 
drouth of 1869. At that time the city’s storage 
capacity was only 1.2 day’s supply. The 
first map, showing the size, form, and position 
of the reservoir, was published in the depart- 
mental reports for 1871. It was evident that 


a reservoir of this size could not be constructed | 


outside the park without condemning a large 
tract of land at an enormous cost to the city. 
As the ground in the park already belonged to 


the city and had been primarily acquired | 


largely for water purposes, it was believed that 
there would be no serious objection to the 
construction of the reservoir at that point. 
Nevertheless an injunction was issued by 
Judge Thompson restraining the water depart- 
ment in 1871. It is one of the largest reser- 
voirs ever built with artificial banks from 
bottom to top and has a capacity, when full, 
of nearly 700,000,000 gallons. The distance 
around the inside slopes is nearly two and a 
half miles. The completion of this reservoir 
increased the storage capacity of the city to 
eight days’ supply. 

At the same time certain portions of the city 
were very inadequately supplied with water, 


Rep. of 1886, p. 12. 
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notably, the extreme northwestern part, and 
nearly all of West Philadelphia. To remedy this 
the contract was let, in 1890, for the construc- 
tion of a new reservoir at Roxborough, to sup- 
plement the one constructed there in 1866. 
This new reservoir is situated nine miles from 
the City Hall, and has an elevation of 419 feet. 
It is constructed in two sections, covering 
thirty-five acres, and has a storage capacity of 
148,000,000 gallons. This increased the storage 
capacity for this district from one to eleven 
days. Unusual foresight was shown in this 
case by the reservation of sufficient ground 
for the construction of filter beds, should the 
city subsequently adopt that plan of purifica- 
tion. 

The reservoir was reported completed on 
September 21, 1893, and the same day water 
was pumped into it. It was discovered that 
the reservoir leaked when water had reached 
the depth of sixteen feet. Notice of the leaks 
was given to the contractor and he was direct- 
ed to make the necessary repairs. As he 
paid no attention to the notice his securities 
were notified that the city would make the 
repairs and charge all expenses as unfulfilled 
obligations. Work was then begun by the 
city, but was soon discontinued on account of 
the freezing weather. No serious attempt, 
however, seems to have been made by the city 
authorities, during the summer of 1894, to 
remedy the defects. 

In 1892 the contract was drawn for the con- 
struction of another large subsidence reser- 
voir, located at Queen lane and Thirty-first 
street, near the Falls of Schuylkill. The reser- 
voir occupies four blocks and has an elevation 


| of over 230 feet, with a capacity of 383,108,040 


gallons. On December 13, 1894, the contract- 
ors reported the reservoir completed. On 
November 29, at the request of the contract- 
ors, water was pumped into the basin, and, 


| when it reached the altitude of ten feet, water 


appeared in the trench excavations made for 
the supply pipes to the reservoir, apparently 
from leaks. The water was lowered for the 
purpose of detecting the cause of leakage, 
but the work was stopped on account of the 
severity of the weather. This reservoir would 
increase the total storage capacity to 1,400,- 
396,854 gallons. It has not yet been accepted 
by the city, but the present administration 
has made several attempts to patch it up so 
that it will hold water. 

The desirability of any system of purifica- 
tion by subsidence, is based upon the assump- 
tion that the reservoirs will hold water to 
their full capacity, and the statements, in 
regard to the storage supply, are based upon 
this assumption. The experience of Philadel- 
phia does not seem to justify a continued 
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dependence upon subsidence as a sufficient 
means of purification. Not only do the last 
two reservoirs constructed fail to hold water 
to a depth any where near their full capacity, 
but the city’s principal reservoir in East Park, 
with a reported capacity of 673,874,614 gal- 
lons, does not, at most seasons of the year, 
contain half that amount, and at certain 
periods, not one-fourth. The extreme depth 
of the basin is thirty-one feet, and the standard 
depth, at which the water is expected normally 
to stand, is twenty-five feet. From June 15, 
1892, to September 15 of the same year, it 
did not, at any time, exceed six feet. The 
director, in his report, states, that at no time 
during twenty-four hours did the depth of the 
water vary two inches, ‘‘showing that all of 
the water pumped was used.’? Whatever 
may be the cause of this condition of things, 
the practical result is that the city receives 
its water almost by direct pumpage, and the 
water in the reservoir has no opportunity to 
relieve itself of even the grosser impurities 
suspended within it. 


CONSUMPTION AND WASTE. 


The one constant recurring feature in the 
annual reports of the Water Department is 
the steady increase in the per capita consump- 
tion of water. At first arguments were pre- 
sented and comparisons made to show that 
much of this increased consumption must be 
due to waste. But in recent years the waste 
has been assumed as a matter of course and 
councils called upon to remedy the evil by 
proper legislation. In a paper on the future 
water supply of Philadelphia read before the 
Engineers’ Club in 1879, by Mr. Charles G, 
Darrach, it was estimated that by 1950 the 
quantity of water needed by the city would 
be 150,000,000 gallons daily. The average 
daily pumpage during 1895 was 215,824,244 
gallons, or 43 per cent more than the esti- 
mated need fifty years hence. The constantly 
increasing consumption per capita during the 


past ten years is shown by the following figures: 

1885, 72 gallons. 
1886, 73 gallons. 
1887, 89 gallons. 
1888, 100 gallons. 
1889, 110 gallons. 
1890, 131 gallons. 


Although the reports of the Water Bureau 
have each year called attention to this con- 


1891, 140 gallons. 
1892, 143 gallons. 
1893, 150 gallons. 
1894, 159 gallons. 
1895, 162 gallons. 


stant increase which is largely attributed to | 


waste, no attempt whatever has been made by 
councils to apply remedial legislation. Waste 
is defined by Colonel Ludlow as follows: ‘‘ By 


waste there is meant the water which having | 
been pumped into the reservoirs and distribut- | 


ing mains escapes thence into the sewers, 
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the ground or the street beyond the possibility 
of utilization without having performed in its 
journey any useful function or service what- 
ever.’’?' This waste may be attributed to the 
following causes: (1) Leakage from distribut- 
ing mains and reservoirs; ‘(2) Defective service 
pipes and faulty plumbing. The relation 
between water waste and plumbing is very 
close. It is probably true that the waste 
from this source is relatively less than for- 
merly as the city now exercises a more careful 
control over the business of plumbing than it 
formerly did; (3) Loss through careless or 
willful opening of taps and faucets. It is to 
this cause that perhaps the largest part of the 
waste is due. 

The average householder is not aware of 
how great an expense to the city a little care- 
lessness on his part may be. A faucet or 
washstand running constantly will flow 1800 
gallonsin a day, and accordingly in ten to fif- 
teen days will exhaust the entire amount needed 
by a family for a year. A hydrant in a yard 
flows 6000 gallons daily, and in three or four 
days will waste a year’s supply for a family.’ 
But it is not in the household that most of the 
waste takes place. The industrial establish- 
ments and other large consumers are responsi- 
ble for by far the greater amount. Nothing but 
self-interest is strong enough to check this 
waste. When the large consumer is required to 
pay for what he consumes, he will take the steps 
necessary to stop the waste and not before. 
By a resolution passed in 1870 the Chief 
Engineer of the Water Department was 
authorized, whenever he deemed it necessary 
to determine the quantity of water consumed 
by manufacturers and other large consumers, 
to attach meters to the water pipes. But this 
was for the purpose merely of enabling him 
to determine the proper schedule rate, and 
affords no adequate protection against waste. 
By a subsequent ordinance the head of the 
department was directed to introduce meters 
whenever it should be specially agreed to by the 
consumer. In 1884 the meter price of water 
was fixed at sixty cents per 1000 cubic feet, 
or about eight cents per 1000 gallons, and in 
1893 it was reduced to thirty cents per 1000 
cubic feet, or four cents per 1000 gallons. In 
1890 a specific recommendation for the use of 
meters was made and 270 were introduced, 
making the total number then in use 522. 
The rents received from these meters amounted 
to $49,168, while the assessments at schedule 
rates would have amounted to only $14,328. 
One of the immediate results of testing the 
amount of water consumed was the discovery 


1 Rep. of 1883, p. 51. 
2 Rep. of 1883, pp. 37, 38. 
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that a number of illegal connections had been 
made. As the introduction of meters is 
optional with the consumer, only those who 
think they will gain thereby consent to use 
them, and the city is made to suffer a two- 
fold loss. 

Meanwhile the daily consumption has con- 
stantly increased at a rate far exceeding the in- 
crease in population. The threatened water 
famine of 1892 once more led to the agitation of 
the meter question. It was recommended by 
the head of the department asa purely business 
measure to economize the water supply for the 
benefit of the whole city. It had been clearly 
enough established by experiment that a large 
portion of the water passing through the con- 
nections of many industrial establishments 
was wasted. The only efficient way to check 
the waste seemed to be to make the consumers 
pay for the water consumed. This was of 
course strenuously resisted by the large con- 
sumers. They held that, as long as the city 
is making a profit from the administration of 
the Water Bureau, it would be unjust to 
charge them more than the schedule rates. 
In the meantime councils, instead of making 
the use of meters by the large consumers 
compulsory, reduced the meter charge to four 
cents a thousand gallons. This price is a 


little less than the cost of pumping and dis- 


tributing the water. It is worthy of notice 
that this price is extremely low, being less 
than half the price charged by Chicago, which 
hasan inexhaustible supply of fresh water, and 
is Just one-half the price charged by Glasgow, a 
city famous for its pure and cheap water supply. 

The present Chief of the Bureau in his 
report for 1895 has emphasized the necessity 
of checking the waste and strongly recom- 
mends the use of meters. He says: ‘‘ In dis- 
pensing water otherwise than by meter we 
are simply following a precedent established 
in the earliest days of the water supply and 
wholly unfitted to present conditions. To 
supply water at annual rates varying with the 
size of the attachment is as crude and un- 
scientific as it would be for a merchant to 
charge his customers an annual rate depend- 
ing upon the size of the doorway through 
which he took his goods.’’! 

The principal objectors to the compulsory 
introduction of meters are the large manufac- 
turers who must of course be protected against 
excessive charges as their interest is closely 
bound up with that of the city, and in most 
cases their water charges would be raised by 
the introduction of meters. The meter, how- 
ever, is merely an instrument for measuring 
the quantity of water consumed, and has no 


1 Rep. 1895, p. 424. 
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relation to the charge per 1000 gallons. If 
the present meter rate should be found exces- 
sive, it could of course be lowered. 

The hollowness of the argument advanced 
against the use of meters is so apparent that 
itis surprising that any one should be in- 
fluenced byit. The very fact that the city 
makes a profit from the administration of the 
Water Bureau, instead of being an objection 
to the use of meters, is one of the reasons why 
the industrial establishments and other large 
consumers should be made to pay at least the 
cost of pumping and distributing the water. 
The present meter rate barely covers that 
cost. For the year 1895 the net receipts, 
after paying all expenses, both current and 
for extensions, were nearly a million of dollars. 

It is therefore evident that the average 
householder is not merely paying into the 
city treasury the cost of the water consumed, 
but a handsome tax in addition, the whole of 
which does not inure to the general public, 
but is a direct subsidy to every establishment 
paying less than the cost of pumping and 
distributing the water. A few illustrations 
selected from experiments made in 1892 will 
illustrate what would be gained by the city 
through the introduction of meters. 

A sugar refinery paying $17 annually, pre- 
sumably for drinking purposes, used water to 
the amount of $963.60. A morocco factory 
which paid $335.70 at schedule rates should 
have paid $2247.30. A textile mill assessed 
at $1792 should have paid $14,823.35. A 
medical college paying $20.40 used water to 
the amount of $2170.95. A hotel paying 
$300 yearly would have to pay at meter rates 
$1549.14. A theatre paying $154 used water 
to the amount of $793.50. A club house that 
ought to have paid $472 paid only $104. A 
railroad company assessed at $445 ought to 
have paid $1771.93. Nineteen saloons having 
gutters in front of their bars, where the water 
was allowed to run continuously, paid water 
rents amounting to $554, while the meters 
showed that they consumed $2619.50 worth 
of water. 

It is probably true that, if these establish- 
ments were required to pay for the water at 
meter rates, the consumption would fall off, so 
that the amount paid might not exceed the 
sum received from present schedule rates. 
But the benefit would result to the city in 
saving the expense of pumping the water, and 
in the wear and tear upon machinery, water 
would stand at a higher level in the reservoirs, 
thus increasing the pressure and forcing it 
into buildings nowdry. The number of days’ 
supply would be largely increased and purifi- 
cation by subsidence be much more complete 
than at present. 
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Some who have opposed the introduction 
of meters have assumed that it was the inten- 
tion to introduce them into dwelling houses 
as well, and have directed their arguments 
mainly against that phase of the question. 
No official, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, has ever advocated any such measure. 
In the first place the charges to dwellings and 
other small consumers are already much 
higher proportionally than those to manufac- 
turers, and would cover considerable waste at 
the present meter price. Moreover it would 
be extremely bad financial policy for the city 
to spend more money in suppressing such a 
waste than the waste itself amounts to. The 
last report of the Water Bureau makes the 
statement that the experiments clearly show 
that from 60 to 65 per cent of the water 
pumped is wasted.’ If this is so, and there is 
no reason to doubt it, a saving of one-half the 
waste would pay the interest on a sum suffi- 
cient to construct a filtration plant sufficient 
to meet the present demands of the whole 
city. The administrative department of the 
city has strongly urged both the introduction 
of meters and the construction of a filter 
plant. The power to do so and the conse- 
quent responsibility rest with city councils. 

A. A. Brrp. 
(To be Concluded. ) 


There is a time in every man’s education when he 
arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance, that 
imitation is suicide ; that he must take himself for better 
for worse as his portion ; that though the wide universe 
is full of good, no kernal of nourishing corn can come to 
him but through his toil bestowed on that plot of 
ground which is given to him to till.— Emerson. 


Taste should be educated by contemplation, not of the 
tolerably good, but of the truly excellent . . The 
best when you have fully apprehended, . . . 
you will have a standard, and will know how to value 
inferior performances without overrating them. —Goethe. 


That Sturm und Drang of the spirit, as it has been 
called, those ardent and special apprehensions of half- 
truths, in the enthusiastic, and as it were prophetic ad- 
vocacy of which, a devotion to truth, in the case of the 
young—apprehending but one point at a time in the 
great circumference—most naturally embodies itself, are 
levelled down, surely and safely enough, afterwards, as 
in history so in the individual, by the weakness and mere 
weariness, aS well as by the maturer wisdom, of our 
nature:—happily! if the enthusiasm which answered to 
but one phase of intellectual growth really blends, as it 
loses its decisiveness, ina larger and commoner morality, 
with wider though perhaps vaguer hopes. And though 
truth indeed, lies, as has been said, ‘‘ in the whole ’’—in 
harmonisings and adjustments like this—yet those special 
apprehensions may still owe their full value, in this sense 
of ‘‘the whole,’’ to that earlier, one-sided but ardent 
preoccupation with them.— Walter Pater. 
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Correspondence. 





Present Problems in English Education. 
Lonpon, October 1, 1896. 
To the Editor of Tur Citizen: 

Sir—The great storm which burst over our 
elementary schools in the first half of the 
year has hardly subsided, though during the 
holidays there has been a lull in the contro- 





versy. We are now on the eve of a new 
agitation. In spite of the absorbing interest 


of foreign politics, the newspapers are begin- 
ning once more to open their columns to 
correspondence on the needs of voluntary 
schools. The Church Congress is going to 
discuss the problem. Meetings in the various 
dioceses of England and Wales have already 
begun to pass resolutions on the subject. An 
influential committee is about to meet at the 
headquarters of the National Society, which 
watches over the fortunes of the Church of 
England schools. And there are many other 
signs of renewed activity alike on the part of 
the government and of the champions of the 
school board system. In this article I shall 
attempt to place before your readers a picture 
of the present position of the contending 
forces on some of the momentous questions 
which have been recently pressed on public 
attention in connection with public elemen- 
tary education in this country. 

There are several questions at issue. These 
I will attempt to disentangle from one another, 
premising, however, that there is no such 
separation in the actual controversy which is 
now raging among us; in fact throughout the 
whole correspondence on the subject there 
has been what Carlyle called ‘‘ infinite mess, 
jumble and dislocation.’’ 

Our elementary school system began through 
the voluntary efforts of the churches. Its 
first developments were inspired by the philan- 
thropic impulse which deeply moved the 
English nation at the close of the last century. 
Thus in their origin the schools were denomi- 
national, except in so far as they were 
attached to the British and Foreign School 
Society, which was founded for the express 
purpose of establishing unsectarian schools. 
It was soon recognized that voluntary effort 
in education was attempting to do what was 
in fact a national work, the cost of which 
must in the end exceed the normal limits of 
private charity. In 1833, the year after the 
passing of the Reform Act, the government 
of the day undertook for the first time to 
make a grant of £20,000 a year for the erec- 
tion of school-houses. This subsidy was dis- 
tributed according to the recommendations of 
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the two great educational societies, viz., the 
British and Foreign School Society, founded 
in 1808, and the National Society in connec- 
tion with the Church of England, founded in 
1811 to carry on the work previously done by 
a sub-committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The grant was con- 
tinued yearly down to 1840. Government 
aid gradually grew. Its avowed intention 
was to give an impulse to the growth and 
development of the system established by the 
religious denominations. In the words of Sir 
J. Kay-Shuttleworth, to whose labors Eng- 
lish elementary education owed a heavy debt, 
the government grants, coupled with volun- 
tary effort, ‘‘ created a vast denominational 
system which firmly established popular edu- 
cation on a religious basis.’’ By the year 
1860 the annual grantin aid of the elementary 
schools amounted to £798, 167. 

Then came a check. The expenditure had 
frightened the economists; a Royal Commis- 
sion sat, and recommended wide-reaching 
changes in school administration. Mr. Lowe 
in 1861, passing over the more ambitious pro- 
posals of the commissioners, fastened on those 
of their recommendations which pointed in 
the direction of economy. His ‘‘ Revised 
Code’’ marks an epoch in English education. 
He promised that under his management the 
system should be either efficient or cheap. It 
proved to be cheap. The grants fell from 
£798,167 in 1860 to £649,307 in 1866. But 
the saving was short-lived. It was a false 
economy. Being purchased at the price of a 
mechanical system of payment by results, its 
ultimate effect so far from being that which its 
author had foreseen, provoked a strong and 
abiding reaction against a kind of inspection 
which crudely applied the methods of com- 
mercial audit to the living organism of the 
school. By 1867 public feeling had so far 
prevailed as to compel the government to 
introduce important modifications of principle 
into the code. 

In the meantime the educational destitution 
of many of our large towns was causing 
justifiable alarm. English education had 
dropped far behind that of the other leading 
countries alike in point of accommodation and 
of quality of instruction. Far-seeing men 
agreed that something must be done and done 
quickly. The old voluntary system had 
broken down; by its unaided efforts problems 
of public education could not be effectively 
solved. And yet this conviction spread very 
slowly among the people at large and even 
excited vehement opposition among some of 
those connected with the administration of 
the existing schools. To them the past was 
dear. They valued their rights of manage- 
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ment; they hated the idea of public control; 
they were for the most part ignorant of what 
was being done abroad; they thought of the 
school rather as the appanage of the denomi- 
nation than as an organ of the culture of the 
state; they thought more of the special inter- 
ests of the sect than of the wider needs of the 
country; they clung to their schools as one 
great means of safeguarding the future of 
their church. 

Extremes produce extremes. Over against 
these advocates of a purely voluntary system 
there were ranged the champions of free 
public secular education. The scientific move- 
ment had weakened religious belief; a fierce 
secularism dominated many minds. It made 
alliance with the left wing of liberalism in 
politics. Its avowed aim was the destruction 
of the voluntary schools and the establishment 
everywhere of elementary education under 
direct local control. 

The parties were evenly matched. The 
casting vote lay with the central body of mod- 
erate opinion and it was given in favor of a 
compromise. It was decided to set up along- 
side of the voluntary system a new class of 
schools under the management of local bodies 
popularly elected on a wide franchise. The 
schools of the new creation, however, were to 
supplement, not to supersede, the older 
type. The two classes of schools were to co- 
exist. English elementary education was thus 
definitely organized on a dual basis under the 
general superintendence of a central depart- 
ment of state. This in substance is the effect 
of the Act of 1870, associated with the name 
of Mr. W. E. Forster. 

It had been originally intended by the gov- 
ernment that the Town Councils should be 
the local school authorities. But at that time 
the great majority of municipal corporations 
had not recovered their prestige from the long 
period of corruption from which Whig reforms 
had rescued them. In deference to public 
opinion and with special regard to the needs 
of London, the government set up an ad hoe 
educational authority, called the School Board. 
Those districts which desired to do so were 
given power of electing school boards for the 
specific purpose of providing elementary edu- 
cation. These boards can draw from local 
rates. They serve a precept on the local rat- 
ing authority which the latter is bound to 
honor. At first, it had been intended to give 
the local authority the power of making grants 
from rates to all the schools within its area, 
whether voluntary or board. This proposal, 
however, was strongly opposed alike by the 
extreme board school party and by the more 
timid voluntarists. Mr. Gladstone, on behalf 


| of the government, compensated the voluntary 
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schools for the loss of a prospective share 
in the rates by increasing the annual grants 
from the central office. Local rates were thus 
confined to board schools. The religious diffi- 
culty, which had been acute, was scotched for 
the time by a compromise called ‘‘ The Cow- 
per-Temple Clause,’’ which provides that in 
a school provided by a school board religious 
instruction shall not include any catechism or 
other formulary distinctive of any particular 
denomination. 

The two systems now grew up side by side; 
board schools multiplied in number; element- 
ary education was made compulsory; the 
standard of instruction rapidly rose; the public 
interest in education was strengthened; the 
cost of education grew; and the operations of 
the central department extended year by year; 
but, in spite of the development of the school 
board system, out of the 4,200,000 children 
in average attendance in elementary schools 
in England and Wales, in 1894-95, 2,400,000 
were scholars in voluntary schools. 

This, then, is the general position so far as 
organization is concerned. What are the 
pressing problems to which it has given rise ? 
First and foremost, the board school system 
is rapidly overtaking the voluntary schools. 
It could not be otherwise. The school boards 
draw from public monies with both hands; they 
have not only the central grants from the state, 
but whatever rate they choose to levy on the 
localities as well. The voluntary schools, on the 
other hand, are confined to the former source 
of supply. For everything beyond that, they 
must fall back on voluntary contributions. 
But in the meantime the expense of elemen- 
tary education is steadily rising year by year. 
There is every sign that it will continue to 
increase, because better school buildings are 
demanded, more appliances are required, 
teachers cost more. What, then, is to be 
the future of the voluntary schools? This is 
the question which many denominationalists 
ask themselves with dismay; Are they to see 
their schools going under, one by one, 
breken down by financial difficulties, starved 
out by the competition of the board schools? 
Their answer is that, if voluntary schools 
are to continue, and not merely to continue 
but to increase in proportion to the popula- 
tion, they must have more help. But where 
is that help to come from? From the central 
treasury of the state or from local rates? 
This is now the subject of vehement contro- 
versy. The denominationalists are divided 
into two parties, the ‘‘ State-aiders,’’ and the 
‘* Rate-aiders.’’ No one yet knows which 
party will prevail or whether indeed they will 
be able so far to compose their differences as 
to present a united front, but this much at 
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any rate is clear that, if the denomination- 
alists decide to rely on state-aid alone, such 
aid must be at once insufficient in amount and 
precarious in character. If one government 
discriminates in favor of voluntary schools as 
against board schools, it is absolutely certain 
that, in one way or another, a future govern- 
ment will discriminate in favor of board 
schools as against voluntary schools. Thus 
the death struggle would only be postponed. 

Some sanguine Churchmen and most of the 
Roman Catholics appear to think that locali- 
ties can be compelled by statute to help denom- 
inational schools out of the rates. This is 
unlikely, for the public has not yet forgotten 
the old controversy about church rates. There 
is a traditional hatred of local rates compul- 
sorily imposed for the support of denomina- 
tional religion. It is just possible, however, 
that, if localities were given permissive power 
to help voluntary schools out of the rates, the 
local authorities in many districts would avail 
themselves of the privilege, partly from a gen- 
eral desire to support the existing schools, 
partly from a sense of fairness, partly from 
extreme unwillingness to incur the greater 
expense of a universal board school system. 

But behind the financial question lies the 
religious one. The Roman Catholic Church 
is powerful in English politics. Here, as all 
over the world, it is straining every nerve to 
secure for the children of Catholic parents, 
dogmatic training in the elementary schools. 
Within the borders of the Anglican commun- 
ion there are many who sympathize with the 
Catholic attitude on this question. Speaking 
broadly, the High Church party is solid for 
what it calls distinctive religious teaching in 
elementary sehools. Such teaching, however, 
it not allowed to be given in the schools under 
the school boards. The Cowper-Temple clause 
forbids it. The board schools, indeed, almost 
universally, provide Christian teaching of an 
undenominational character; but against this 
the Catholic party pours forth violent abuse, 
and holds up what it calls ‘‘ school board reli- 
gion’’ to contumely and scorn. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether these diatribes are 
much to the public taste. Certainly, one re- 
sult of the controversy which raged over the 


| late Education Bill in the first part of this 


year was to make it plain that the bulk of the 
people are very well satisfied with the teach- 
ing in the board schools. But, though this 


| may be generally the case, it will be admitted 


| 


that the denominationalist has a grievance. 
If he lives in a school-board district, he is 
obliged to pay the school-board rate. This 
rate goes exclusively to the maintenance of 
schools in which no denominational religion 
may be taught. A Churchman who thinks this 
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undenominational teaching pernicious is mor- 
ally compelled to maintain his own voluntary 
school, except so far as the latter is supported 
by grants from the central government. He 
thus pays twice over for education and suffers 
in his pocket for consciencesake. Accordingly, 
many people think that provision might be 
made by which either denominational teach- 
ing should be allowed to be given in board 
schools after the ordinary school hours, or by 
which local authorities might be permitted to 
contribute out of rates to the support of neces- 
sary denominational schools in their district. 

It may be that, if the latter expedient is 
adopted, voluntary contributions will in future 
be required for little be yond the erection and 
proper repair of the fabric of denominational 
schools, and that all other necessary expendi- 
ture will be met either out of central grants 
or local subsidies. Voluntary contributions, 
which were originally all in all, would thus 
shrink to a vanishing point. Though erected 
by private effort, the schools will be main- 
tained at the public expense. But is this to 
carry with it public control? If so, in what 
form and degree ? 

These are the moot questions round which 
debate will turn. One thing at least is certain, 
the denominationalists will not at any cost 
surrender the right of appointing and dismiss- 
ing their own teachers. This they say they 
must have, in order to secure the denomina- 
tional character of their schools. But the 
teacher makes the school, and the right of 
appointing the teacher is the central fact of edu- 
cational control and management. If at any 
time all the elementary schools of the country 
were to become dependent for their mainten- 
ance on public subsidies alone, the day could 
not be far distant when in one way or another 
the public would insist on fully managing the 
schools for which it paid. To all appearances, 
however, that point will not come for many 
years. It is to be hoped thatin the meantime 
the spirit of toleration and the desire to re- 
move all sense of religious grievance will so 
strongly establish themselves in public opinion 
as to lead the school boards of the future 
naturally and without dispute to provide for 
denominational minorities the kind of school 
and the kind of teacher they desire. For the 
present, the voluntary schools will probably 
be tided over their difficulties by the help of 
@ new government grant, with more or less 
success. The Church will grumble—and sub- 
scribe rather more then before. We are not 
yet ready for the great settlement which the 
Education Bill prematurely attempted to 
make. In ten years’ time it may be possible 
to carry a comprehensive measure. But this 
is a day of smaller things. xX. 
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Out of the mass of books which have been 
produced during the present agitation of the 
money question there are few which have any 
claim upon consideration, either because of 
scientific merit or because of clearness of style. 
It is not to be expected that a man who writes 
a book on money, merely in order to show that 
the gold standard of value is an ideal one, will 
be fair in his treatment of the double standard; 
nor can one expect that the author of an 
avowed defence of bimetallism will state 
impartially the advantages of monometallism. 
Most of the books on money, published during 
the last year, have been written by advocates 
of one or another system, and possess about as 
much permanent value as a collection of cam- 
paign literature on the tariff. They give the 
reader no knowledge of money; he can get no 
clear ideas about money from them. 

Professor Price’s little book on ‘ Money and 
its Relation to Prices’ will be very helpful to 
any person who wishes to know what is the 
connection between the precious metals and 
the prices of commodities. This is a subject 
much discussed to-day, yet very little clear 
thinking is done, and there is a lack of accu- 
rate information. Mr. Price has endeavored 
to give a brief statement of the course of prices 
during the last four centuries, and to trace the 
influence which has been exerted upon prices 
and upon industry and business by the pro- 
duction of gold and silver. He is inclined to 
favor bimetallism, but his book is not partisan. 
He draws the conclusion, though not posi- 
tively, that rising prices due to an increasing 
output of the precious metals, are followed so 
quickly by an advance of wages, and by 
increase of employment offered to labor, that 
the workingman is benefited on the whole 
quite as much as any other member of society. 
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Certain creditor classes, he admits, suffer some 
loss, but it seems to him that compensation is 
found for this loss in the stimulus which is 
given to business enterprise. However, he is 
careful not to be dogmatic in his statement of 
opinions, for he constantly warns the reader 
that the problem is so intricate that certainty 
about causes and effects is impossible. Mr. 
Price’s book is one of the few books on money 
published this year which a student of money 
can read without feeling in the end that he has 
wasted time. 

Professor Irving Fisher’s monograph on 
‘Appreciation and Interest’ discusses a part 
of the subject handled by Mr. Price. Professor 
Fisher is a monometallist. His monograph is 
an effort to show that the debtor suffers very 
little from a fall of prices or, in other words, 
from an appreciation of the standard of value. 
He employs mathematics of a simple character 
in his demonstrations. He calls attention to 
the difference between money interest and com- 
modity interest. When prices are rising com- 


modity interest will fall unless money interest 
rises. For example, in the ten years following 
1853 the average market interest was 4 6-10 
per cent, yet the rate of interest expressed in 
commodities was only 37-10 per cent. On 
the other hand, in the twenty years following 
1874, he finds that the market or money inter- 


est was 2 4-10 per cent, while the interest in 
commodities amounted to 4 9-10 per cent, the 
purchasing power of money having increased. 
As a result of his investigations of interest 
rates and prices during the last twenty years, 
Professor Fisher concludes that borrowers have 
lost much less than is commonly supposed. 
Borrowers, he says, belong to the shrewdest 
class of business men; they are students of 
prices; they foresee changes in prices more 
quickly and accurately than lenders, and, 
therefore, they are not willing to pay high 
rates of interest when prices are falling; while, 
when prices are tending upward, they perceive 
the tendency sooner than does the lender and 
take advantage of their foresight, getting cap- 
ital at a money rate which yields the lender 
very slight return when measured in com- 
modities. 

Alexander DelMar is one of the most orig- 
inal and interesting men writing about money. 
He is also one of the most learned in the sub- 
ject. He has just published a second edition 
of his ‘Science of Money,’ and also a volume 
called ‘History of Monetary Systems.’ The 
reader of DelMar will quickly discover that 
the author has been most industrious and 
painstaking in his study of money from all 
points of view. Mr. DelMar cannot be 
accused of having written a book without suf- 
ficient preparation. He is familiar with the 
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literature of money in several languages and 
has spent between thirty and forty years in its 
study. His books, therefore, contain much 
information which the student of money will 
find useful. They are valuable contributions 
to the literature of the subject. However, 
Mr. DelMar has a hobby, and that hobby 
comes near destroying the value of his work 
as an historian. He is convinced that money 
did not become the root of all evil until the 
free coinage of metals was permitted by law. 
Throughout his books, whenever the subject 
of free coinage is mentioned, he loses his tem- 
per and scolds with a rhetoric quite as vigor- 
ous and almost as vituperative as that which 
Mr. H. D. McLeod employs when he ridicules 
the ‘‘blethering clishmaclaver’’ of bimetallists. 
Mr. DelMar believes that monetary trouble 
really began in 1666, when the English crown 
relinquished the royal prerogative of coinage, 
for money and the supply of money were there- 
after regulated by scheming and selfish bullion 
brokers. Mr. DelMar is very unsatisfactory 
in his arraignment of free coinage, and in his 
exposition of the system which ought to be 
adopted if the right of free coinage be sus- 
pended in the case of all metals. He appa- 
rently believes that the government can and 
should regulate the quantity of metallic 
money in use, and thus regulate its value. 
However, his discussion of this very important 
point lacks clearness and fullness. He seems 
to take it for granted that no private citizen 
ought to have the power to turn the metal into 
so important a thingasmoney. Notwithstand- 
ing the incompleteness of Mr. DelMar’s 
theory, and the heat of his temper, his books 
will probably have a permanent place in liter- 
ature. They are certainly more lucid and 
trustworthy than the over-praised volumes of 
the Scotch economist, McLeod. 
JosEPH FRENCH JOHNSON. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Puitie Avcustus. By William Holden Hut- 
ton, B. D. Pp. 228. London and New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1896. 


The fondness of editors and publishers, of 
late years, for serial historical writing has bad 
as well as good results. While affording a 
field for the talent of university tutors and 
fellows, as well as financial results to pub- 
lishers, it rarely gives the public any fresh or 
original historical matter. Old material is re- 
cast into more convenient or more readable 
form, sometimes at the cost of accuracy; 
and the meagreness of the results obtained 
makes it questionable whether this energy 
might not be expended in new fields more 
profitably to both writer and public. 
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Mr. Hutton’s book is the second in a series 
of historical biographies of statesmen of con- 
tinental Europe, edited by Professor Bury of 
Trinity College, Dublin, parallel to the series 
of ‘Twelve English Statesmen.’ He has 
given us a very readable life of the greatest 
of Capetian kings, but he has not pictured his 
time or the France of the late twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries in its constitutional 
and political relations with any degree of full- 
ness or clearness. This may be due not only 
to the plan of the series, but to the danger 
that besets the biographer of confining his 
view too closely to narrow personal relations, 
or of sacrificing historical accuracy and 
completeness to rhetorical effect and literary 
finish. The conceptions as well as the styles 
of Carlyle and Froude have had a marked 
influence on the younger school of English 
historians, and, in the case of our author, we 
think, an unhappy one, inclining him to ver- 
bosity, ambiguity, and a studied effort for the 
dramatic and the pictorial. The inverted 
order of words, phrases, and clauses is often 
confusing, and mars the effect of his best 
paragraphs. 

The arrangement of the book is topical and 
not chronological, involving frequent repeti- 
tion, and destroying the historical and logical 
sequence of events. In more than one in- 
stance quotations from his authorities are 
repeated. This artificial treatment of the 
subject, while somewhat confusing to the 
reader, accomplishes the author’s object of 
presenting a more complete picture of Philip 
as man, statesman, and warrior. Philip was 
called Augustus, says Rigord, ‘‘ because he 
enlarged the boundaries of the state,’’ and 
Mr. Hutton amply vindicates his title to ‘ Con- 
queror’ and ‘Augustus,’ if not to moral 
greatness. 

During his reign of forty-three years (1180- 
1223), Philip added to the royal domain, left 
him by his father, Louis VII., ‘‘ Vermandois, 
Poitou, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, Alencon, 
Claremont in Beauvaisis, Beaumont, Pon- 
thieu, Artois, Amiens, Valois, and greatest of 
all, the duchy of Normandy.’’ He ‘found 
France a small realm, hedged in by mighty 
rivals.—A very small portion of the French 
people owned his sway, but when he died the 
whole face of France was changed.—Under 
him the king of the Franks is first clearly 
seen to be sovereign of Gaul.’’ His father’s 
reign was a moral, his own a military con- 
quest, yet it was ‘‘genuine and durabdle.’’ 
With S. Louis and Louis XI., Philip shares 
‘*the fame of having created the power which 
became the arbiter of Europe.’’ His ambi- 
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the Great, and he pursued his object with no 
delicate conscience, using treachery, deceit, 
and diplomacy as often as force of arms. 

As a Capetian he inherited the feud with 
the Angevins, and though he at first accepted 
Henry II. of England as a counselor, he was 
shrewd enough to elude his control. With 
his eye on Normandy, Philip used every art 
of diplomacy and war against Henry and his 
successors, Richard and John, until the An- 
gevin dominions in France were definitely lost 
to England, and all hope of regaining them 
abandoned by John. Three of the eight chap- 
ters of the book relate to this struggle which, 
together with the results following the Albi- 
gensian Crusade, operated most powerfully to 
unite France under the rule of a strong mon- 
archy. 

Philip was not, like his father, content to 
preserve his own. He interfered in the in- 
ternal affairs of Germany, in the dangerous 
process of emperor-making, supporting three 
successive claimants against Otto. This raised 
up against him a powerful combination of his 
own barons and the powers. When he crushed 
the allies at Bouvines he was at the height of 
his power. But he had set to French states- 
men an example that was to bring the greatest 
disaster in after years to French monarchy. 

The relations of Philip with the papacy, 
though strained on account of the immoral 
and illegal divorce of his Danish wife, Inge- 
borgis, sanctioned by his docile French clergy, 
were ever skilfully turned to his advantage. 
He used trickery, diplomacy, and even sorcery 
against the greatest of medizval popes, Inno- 
cent III., and, though laid under papal inter- 
dict, his clever political badgering gained him 
the support of Rome against both England 
and Germany. The chief gain of Innocent’s 
crusade against the Albigenses came to Philip 
at the cost of scarce an effort or a farthing. 

In his struggle with his barons and the con- 
stitutional forces surrounding him, Philip 
showed his sagacity by espousing the cause of 
the church and the people against the nobles. 
He crushed the barons by the church, and 
then crushed the church through his policy of 
protection and encroachment. 

Mr. Hutton fails to give any adequate ac- 
count of the institutional and social develop- 
ment under Philip. It would be interesting to 
hear more of the growth of centralized organs 
of government, of the privileges granted the 
towns, of the material prosperity, and of the 
constructive efforts of Philip. The author 
claims no originality, but gives unmistakable 
evidences of a wide and laborious reading not 
only of the best English and French authori- 


tion was to restore the realm to the extent | ties, but also of sources. He shows good 
and renown that it had in the days of Charles | judgment in sifting the dry materials of such 
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old chroniclers as Rigord, William the Breton, 
and Matthew Paris, and great skill in pre- 
senting through them not only a consistent 
but a most interesting and impartial picture 
of a foreign statesman. 
J. C. BALLAGH, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


A Srveutar Lire. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mrs. Ward’s last book is in something like 
its twenty-fifth thousand. One cannot help 
trying to imagine the emotions with which its 
large company of readers must have dilated 
while following the course of ‘A Singular 
Life.’ Did the book strike them merely as 
an enthralling story in the prevailing mode, 
or as a latter day revelation ?—as a piece of 
hysteria, or of the higher common sense?—this 
life, as one truly singular, conceivable only 
as an exceptional career, or as a pattern and 
summons? 

It is the story of a young man of refined 
extraction, who studies for the ministry, is 
rejected as unsound in the faith by the coun- 
cil assembled to ordain him, and thereupon 
takes up work among the sailors and fisher- 
men in the lowest part of a coast town. It is 
a forlorn undertaking, but young Bayard 
goes into it with a fresh and good heart, 
and makes an amazing impression, winning 
straightway many converts and many enemies. 
The glimpses we get of him give no satisfac- 
tory account of the source of his power, but 
we are led to believe that to Angel Alley he 
is like a being from another world, a man 
whose face is transfigured, who talks with 
God, and to whom, as he walks, an Italian 
laborer, like John Baptist, bears witness, 
crying, ‘‘ Behold, the Christman!’’ The 
strain of such a life and work on his fine 
nature is not his only trial. Bayard loves, 
and his duty to his work with its accompani- 
ments of meanness and poverty stands 
between him and the satisfaction of his pas- 
sion. There is an interesting duel between 
the saint and the man. Twice he breaks out 
with a wild and significant cry. Leonardo’s 
Christ upon his wall cannot sympathize with 
him in this strait; ‘‘Only this,—the love of 
man for woman—how canst Thou under- 
stand!’’ Mrs. Ward starts a great question 
here, and she gives signs of an intention to 
press it, but does not do so. Smiling fortune 
comes with relief; Love and Duty are recon- 
ciled, and Bayard is able to stick to his post 
and yet marry. In the youth of his happi- 
ness, though, the hatred of his enemies bursts 
out in violence, and he falls its victim. 
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This book pictures concretely a spirit which 
is just now a much admired one. It is also 
one, I believe, if less, still much honored in 
obedience. All the social theorists are seeing, 
all the new books are preaching, that the 
redemption of society must come through 
personal sacrifice voluntarily embraced by 
individuals who take upon their own souls 
vicariously the burdens of the miserable. No 
document will be more effective to advance 
the practice of this truth than this biography. 
In a personality, even an imaginary one, 
resides a power which treatises do not exer- 
cise. The charm of the Christ-life (to use a 
phrase which is not necessarily cant) has 
reasserted itself in the modern world, and the 
hero of this book illustrates one form of its 
incarnation. Bayard had no social program. 
He simply saw individual souls in misery, and 
he stooped and lifted them up. There is 
little attempt to prove that his work was 
socially availing, but none is needed to show 
the reader that his own nobility of character, 
that his own glorious salvation, is achieved 
through sacrifice. Itis a noble and a heart- 
enlarging tale;—after the popular current 
story of the damnation of another clerical 
hero who isn’t worth damning, a refreshment 
and a joy. Oh! for many a knight like 
Bayard! 

Nevertheless, Iam not quite enthusiastic over 
the book. I cannot quite feel that, rare and 
saintly as he is, Bayard is a thorough-going 
character. I cannot rid myself of the im- 
pression that to a saviour so charged with 
pity for the woes of men there would come no 
special affection which could dispute the pas- 
sion which embraced all his people with the 
fervor of entire devotion. In the heart of the 
men anointed for society’s salvation, love 
will have passed out of the stage where it 
restricts itself according to the fancy, beam- 
ing upon the multitudes of men and women, 
satisfied only to be lover of the world’s soul, 
of the universal heart, and to spend itself in 
unreasoning sacrifice for the mean, the ugly 
and the ungrateful, in deeds of helpfulness 
and saving. 

Besides, this man makes overmuch of a fuss 
about it,—or rather Mrs. Ward makes it over 
him. Is it so strange that one, even from 
Beacon street, should give his life to the poor, 
and decline to leave them even for love of a 
fashionable girl? After all, we have here each 
but one life, and isn’t it simply the part of 
good sense for a man to make up his mind,— 
and with perfect serenity,—not to do his 
second best and live in comfortable ‘‘ success,”’’ 
but to suffer hardship if it comes, and do the 


| best he can? 


Wma. Bayarp Hate. 
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Tue Unitep Srates or America, 1765-1865. 
By Edward Channing. Pp. viii, 352. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1896. $1.50. 

This volume belongs to the ‘ Cambridge 
Historical Series,’ edited by Professor G. W. 
Prothero, of the University of Edinburgh, and 
is the fifth in the series. The aim of this 
series is ‘‘to sketch the history of modern 
Europe with that of its chief colonies and 
conquests, from about the end of the fifteenth 
century down to the present time ;’’ and is 
‘‘for the use of all persons anxious to under- 
stand the nature of existing political condi- 
tions.’’ A most worthy object is this, as the 
great majority of the people, engaged in other 
than educational pursuits, find it impossible 
to read the ponderous volumes covering the 
last four centuries of civilization. 

The volume before us can hardly be called 
a history, as it is impossible to compress 
within the limits of one small volume the 
history of a great nation for a hundred years. 
It is rather the bird’s-eye view of one who has 
a thorough knowledge of the subject and a 
philosophical mind. 

The author has wisely refrained from giving 
large space to wars and battles and has de- 


voted the space thus gained to the underlying | 
causes of the Revolution and the political | 
forces at work during the first decades of our | 
The first chapter deals with | 


national period. 
colonial life in the decade immediately pre- 
ceding the Revolution, and furnishes an excel- 
lent and scholarly view of the religious and 
educational status of the various colonies, and 
of the different nationalities of which they 
were respectively composed. New England 


remained Puritan in religion long after Puri- | 


tanism had died out in England, and from 
this cause ceased to be attractive to the emi- 
grant; the South was composed largely of 


French Huguenots, and Pennsylvania alone | 


represented all the nations of western Europe. 
The social barriers of caste of the Old World 
being gradually swept away in the New, men 
early recognized that the way to social position 
and power was open to all, and the one means 
of acquiring this was in the possession of 
wealth. The vigilance, therefore, with which 
the American sought riches was altogether 
inexplicable to the European traveler. 


phrase, ‘‘No taxation without representa- 
tion,’’ was understood differently in England 
and America. In England it was understood 


that a man was represented in Parliament | 


even though he did not vote—since only one 
out of nine Englishmen voted for members of 
Parliament. Viewed in that light the colo- 
nists may be said to have been represented in 
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the Commons, even though they did not help 
elect that body. But the Americans con- 
tended that Parliament was directly respon- 
sible to the English people only and to Eng- 
lish public opinion, and that it was impossible 
for the colonists to appeal to their fears or 
their interests. The author admits, and we 
think correctly, that the English were legally 
right. ‘‘ Parliament was the supreme legisla- 
tive body of the empire under the existing 
constitution, and, as it refused to part with 
any portion of its power, the only remedy was 
revolution.”’ 

The second chapter treats of the immediate 
causes of the Revolution; and the habitual 
fairness to the British side proves that the 
author, unlike many American writers on this 
subject, has written from the unbiased stand- 
point of the true historian. He admits, for 
example, that James Otis was legally wrong 
in opposing Writs of Assistance (though it 
might be added that Otis based his argument 
on human rights rather than legal exactness); 
that Grenville was a man of the highest hon- 
esty, but over-zealous and narrow; and that 
Pitt and Lord Camden were constitutionally 
wrong and Grenville and Lord Mansfield 
were right in their respective views of the 
Stamp Act. This reminds us of the eminent 
fairness of some of the British historians when 
treating this subject—especially of the high 
praise Mr. Lecky pronounces on American 


| justice and forbearance when writing of the 
| trial of those engaged in the Boston Massacre, 


Professor Channing differs from most of our 


| historians in his view of the Articles of Con- 


federation. This compact should be viewed, 
he claims, having in mind that which pre- 
ceded rather than the Constitution which 
followed; and he shows that though the form 
of government the articles created could 
not possibly have been permanent, experience 
was necessary to the American people to con- 
vince them of that fact. Moreover, the adop- 
tion of the articles was an important step 
toward a permanent union. 

We regret that for want of space we cannot 
follow the author to the end of the work. 
Here and there we find a statement not exactly 
historical; for example, the statement con- 
cerning the campaign of 1844, that ‘‘ Tyler 
had intrigued for a renomination, but, con- 
scious that he had no chance of being elected, 
he withdrew and Polk was nominated,’’ would 


| indicate that Tyler intrigued within the Demo- 


cratic convention, and that he was not nomi- 
nated at all, having withdrawn in Polk’s favor 
before the latter was nominated; but the fact 
is that Tyler was nominated in a convention 
of his own, and was a candidate before the 
people contemporary with Polk and Clay for 
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some months before he withdrew in Polk’s 
favor late in the summer. Nor can we agree 
with the author in awarding much praise to 
General Grant for the battle of Shiloh. Grant’s 
military skill none will deny, but he certainly 
failed to exhibit it at Shiloh. 

On the whole, the book is certainly one of 
the best of its kind in our historical literature. 
The later chapters, however, are not so strongly 
written as the earlier ones. 

There are three good maps and the following 
five appendices: The Virginia Resolves of 1769, 
The Declaration of Independence, The Arti- 
cles of Confederation, The Constitution of the 
United States, and a Bibliographical Note. 
Henry W. EL son. 


Book Notes. 


Harper & Bros. have just issued Dr. William J. 
Rolfe’s ‘The Elementary Study of English.’ This little 
treatise is an expanded third edition of his ‘ Hints for 
Teachers.’ It is a helpful book for teachers who are 
trying to give their pupils an appreciative understand- 
ing of the English classics. 


The same publishers are bringing out another book by 
Dr. Rolfe on ‘Shakespeare, the Boy.’ It is an expan- 
sion of four familiar articles on the boyhood of Shakes- 
peare written for The Youths’ Companion, which treated 
in a popular way the environment of youth in Shakes- 

re’s day. The chapters—‘ His Native Town and 
Neighborhood,’ ‘His Home Life,’ ‘At School,’ ‘Games 
and Sports,’ and ‘Holidays, Festivals, Fairs, ete.,’— 
give an idea of the scope of the book. It will be useful 
in giving the modern school boy an understanding of 
many of the social customs and local conditions of the 
historical period in which Shakespeare worked. 


In the introduction to ‘ Briefs for Debate,’ edited by 
W. Du Bois Brookings, of the Harvard Law School, and 
Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, of Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor Hart treats debating as an art and comments on 
recent experience in college debating, notably the Har- 
vard-Yale contests. We have come to expect that any 
work from the hands of this author will be rich in sug- 
gestion, and will serve as a guide for the further consid- 
eration of the subject treated. This introduction is in 
part a statement of the barest common-places, but it is 
valuable in the six pages of bibliography that are ap- 
pended, which is well classified and contains a list of 
available works on the science and art of debate. The 
bibliography is arranged under ‘Treatises on Debate,’ 
‘Compilations for Current Events,’ ‘ Collections of Model 
Speeches’ and ‘ Finding Lists.’ 

The entire work is an outgrowth of the courses in 
debating at Harvard. From about three hundred briefs 
the editors chose seventy-three representative ones, ar- 
ranged the bibliographies, and verified the references. 
The topics selected are nearly all of present public in- 
terest, the questions being arranged under politics, 
economics, sociology, and miscellaneous subjects. The 
plan of arrangement is first a statement of the question, 
then a list of general references for the affirmative, and, 
finally, a summary of propositions on which this side 
rests its case. The negative is treated in the same way. 
The work is a model of its kind, and will prove invalu- 
able to the trained debater and to the specialist, as well 
as to the novice. 
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The new book of Professor Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
on ‘Constructive Rhetoric’ adds another to the rapidly 
increasing list of text-books on this subject. 

It differs from such a work as Professor A.S. Hill’s in 
arrangement and in aim. It puts first ‘ Kinds of Com»o- 
sition;’ then follow ‘The Paragraph,’ ‘The Vocabulary.’ 
‘Figure and Illustration,’ ‘The Sentence,’ and, lastly, 
‘Argumentation.’ The aim is to teach the student by 
giving him constant practice. Less attention is paid to 
the pruning of speech, the whole question of purity of 
diction being passed over in afew pages. In fact, the 
author carries into practice his meagre treatment of this 
matter of purity, for the book is marred by careless writ- 
ing and a too easy familiarity of expression. The treat- 
ment of the paragraph is full, considering the size of the 
volume, and good. Particularly to be commended are 
the admirable lists of subjects for essays appended to the 
various chapters of the work. In the practice obtained 
from these exercises and the orderly system on which 
work is planned, lies the chief merit of the book. Henry 
Holt & Co. are the publishers. 


Probably no better handbooks for students who have 
mastered the elementary principles of rhetoric can be 
found than the series of ‘Specimens’ of the various kinds 
of composition, published by Henry Holt & Co. So far 
four of the five volumes have appeared. The ‘Speci- 
mens of Narration,’ chosen and edited by W. T. Brew- 
ster, A. M., consists of an excellent introduction of 
twenty-five pages, dealing briefly with the technique of 
the novel, of a useful bibliography, and selections from 
classic writers. The ‘Specimens of Exposition,’ selected 
and edited by Hammond Lamont, A. B., contains a short 
introduction, in which the nature of exposition is de- 
fined. The ‘Specimens of Prose Description,’ compiled 
and edited by Charles Sears Baldwin, Ph. D., contains 
the most elaborate introduction of the series. This essay 
is most valuable in its treatment of the principles of de- 
scription and its suggestiveness for individual criticism. 
The ‘Specimens of Argumentation’ (modern) compiled 
by Geo. P. Baker, is to be followed by ‘Specimens of 
ancient Argumentation.’ The introduction of the former 
consists of instructions for drawing a brief and of a speci- 
men brief. 


The essays from The Atheneum and The Academy, 
which Mr. Joseph Jacobs publishes under the title of 
‘Literary Studies,’ contain such cultured and careful 
criticism as distinguishes the reviews in these jour- 
nals from the swashbuckler articles of The Saturday 
Review and the less ferocious Spectator. Weare charmed 
at once by their moderation—the more acceptable since 
they were nearly all written immediately on the death 
of the subject of the review—and their freedom from 
pedantry and dilettantism. The treatment in every case 
is sympathetic but just ; it is critical, without the fierce- 
ness which tears a popular favorite to shreds. That the 
book is a compilation of separate essays, written on 
various occasions, is manifest. Repetitions occur in the 
several essays on George Eliot, and in others as well. 
which we might have been spared. We do not care to 
have Matthew Arnold’s text about Gray, ‘‘ He never 
spoke out,’’ repeated with reference toSir John R. See- 
ley, after having been applied to Arnold himself. The 
essays on George Eliot might better have been made over 
into one full essay; so with those on Newman. There is 
no especial sacredness about the original notices that they 
might not have been rewritten and combined. 

Mr. Jacobs’ criticism merits praise in its clear-cut esti- 
mate of his various authors. He is not so carried away 
by his admiration that he cannot accurately define their 
merits and their failings. He seizes on the essentials of 
the artist’s work and presentsit with the ease and attrac- 
tiveness of a ready writer. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons. ) 
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William G. Johnston & Co., of Pittsburgh, have just 
published a revised edition of ‘The Voter’s Guide.’ 
This little book is compiled by the Hon. Jesse M. Baker, 
the author of the Baker Ballot Law, and is a digest of 
the election laws of Pennsylvania. It carefully defines 
the duties of the election officers, and the rizhts and 
duties of voters, under the present ballot law. Several cuts 
and diagrams help to make plain provisions easily mis- 
understood, and copious citations of cases give valuable 
information concerning a question in regard to whieh 
election officers have betrayed a remarkable ignorance, 
namely, what votes should not be counted. ‘This little 
book should be in the hands of every voter in the state 
who is anxious to familiarize himself with the law gov- 
erning the very important matter of elections. 


We would call attention to Fluegel’s German Dic- 
tionary, which has been edited for school use by Pro- 
fessor I. Schmidt and Dr. G. Tanger. The two volumes, 
German-English and English-German, are sold by the 
publishers, Lemcke & Buechner, for $4.50. 


Miss H. A. Guerber’s aim in her book entitled 
‘Legends of the Middle Ages,’ is to give a popular 
account of the various stories, current in the medi- 
eval period, which form such a significant element in 
modern literature. All criticism is disclaimed by our 
author, and only a synopsis of some of the epics and 
romances is attempted. ‘The most meagre details in 
reference to the historical relations of the story are 
given, and, when they are ventured, they are either in- 
correct, or so very general as to be valueless. Thus Miss 
Guerber says of ‘Beowulf,’ that it ‘‘is supposed to 
have been composed by the Anglo-Saxons previous to 
their invasion of England;’’ that ‘‘although the poem 
probably belongs to the fifth century, the only existing 
manuscript is said to date from the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury.’’ It is undoubtedly true that the sceneand events 
of the poem belong to the continent and that the origi- 
nal lays were sung there before the invasion of Engiand, 
but it is not true that the poem was ‘“‘ composed by the 
Anglo-Saxons’’ at that time. Further, it does not be- 
long to the fifth century. The historic events of the 
poem do not go back farther than 512-520, the date of 
Hygelae’s death. Allowing now for the fifty years of 
Beowulf’s reign, that would take till 570, making 606 
not too late a date for the fusion of the myth of Beowa 
with the story of Beowulf. The manuscript is known 
to belong to the latter half of the tenth century. Not 
much better is Miss Guerber’s success when she comes 
to the simple task of the synopsis of the story of Beo- 
wulf. It is full of inaccuracies. In the short account 
of the story of Breca we are told that, when Hygelac 
learned from Beowulf that the gashed bodies which had 
drifted ashore were slain by him, ‘‘his joy knew no 
bounds;”’ that ‘‘the king gave Beowulf his treasured 
sword Nageling, and praised him publicly for his valor.’’ 
This may be so, but it is not in the poem. In the chapter 
on ‘Charlemagne and his Paladins,’ the pseudo-Turpin 
Chronicle is assigned to 1095, when its date is the end of 
the last third of the twelfth century. It is further 
stated that the probable author of the French Metrical 
Version of the ‘Chanson de Roland’ is Turoldus. This 
is based on the last line of the poem, ‘Ci falt la geste que 
Turoldus declinet,’ and is not regarded by critics as true 
of the authorship of the ‘Chanson.’ It was not the 
‘Chanson’ but the ‘Chant’ that was sung at the battle 
of Hastings. 

This is enough to give some idea of the scholarship of 
this book; there is not space for fuller comment, were it 
even worth while. The other chapters contain synopses 
of the saga of Reynard the Fox, of Dietrich, of Arthur, 
et al. As may be inferred from these necessarily brief 
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criticisms, the inaccuracies are mostly in the details; 
one is able to get a fairly good idea of these legends 
from Miss Guerber’s synopses, and is helped to an ap- 
preciative understanding of the stories as they are found 
in modern literature. The volume is published by the 
American Book Company. 


The first series of child cbservations, on imitation 
and allied activities, made by the students of the State 
Normal School at Worcester, Mass., has been edited by 
Ellen M. Haskell, with an introduction by Principal E. 
H. Russell, and is announced under the title ‘Child Ob- 
servations.’ It exhibits, by more than twelve hundred 
instances, the operation of the faculty or instinct of 
imitation in children, during the period between the first 
and the fifteenth year of life. The records are arranged 
progressively in groups, according to the ages of the chil- 
dren observed, and show, by concrete examples, the 
growth and development of this fundamental activity of 
childhood from year to year. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
are the publishers. 


Very curious are some of the ‘Tales of Fantasy and 
Fact,’ by Professor Brander Matthews. ‘A Primer of 
Imaginary Geography’ is a clever account of a voyage, 
in which the writer sails on the ship of the Flying 
Dutchman, who describes to his passenger many of the 
places and the characters of mythology and_ fiction. 
There are some delightful remarks about the ‘‘ pestilent 
pedants’”’ and the Forest of Arden in the happy vein Pro- 
fessor Matthews adopts soeasily. This story, with ‘ The 
Dream-Gown of the Japanese Ambassador,’ is cast in 
the shape ofa dream. ‘The latter is a succession of rapid 
pictures, suggested by well-known stories in several lit- 
eratures. The same is true of ‘The Kinetoscope of 
Time,’ where scenes of dancing and battle, that are 
famous in story, are told as they swiftly pass before the 
narrator’s eye. ‘The Rival Ghosts’ is certainly fan- 
tastic without displaying that vividness of imagination 
which reacts from the narrator to the listener, and which 
thus gives to a palpable impossibility the semblance of 
reality. ‘Sixteen Years Without a Birthday’ can hardly 
be called a story; it isa mathematical solution of an 
apparently difficult problem. ‘The Twinkling of an 
Eye’ is the story that won the second prize for the best 
detective story offered by a newspaper syndicate—Miss 
Wilkins and Mr. Chamberlain in collaboration, it will 
be remembered, winning the first. Professor Matthews 
ends his volume with a postscript instead of beginning it 
with the usual preface; in this he confidentially gives 
the reader some of his experiences as a teller of tales. 
These stories have all appeared before in print, and are 
now first collected and published in book form by Harper 
& Bros. 


We note from The Atheneum: ‘‘ Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. will shortly publish for Mr. J. Churton Collins an 
edition of Pope’s ‘Essay on Criticism.’ Mr. Collins’s 
introductory essay will trace the relations of Pope’s 
essay to the most important works of its class, from 
Horace’s ‘Ars Poetica’ to the ‘Ars Poétique’ of Boileau 
and the poems influenced by the latter in the literature 
immediately preceding Pope.’? Mr. Collins, it will be 
remembered by Philadelphians, was in this country 
three years ago as a University Extension lecturer. 


The University of Chicago will publish the first num- 
ber of the American Journal of Theology, January 1, 1897. 
The prospectus of the journal has been issued, and the 
support of leading scholars and thinkers in the field of 
theology has been secured. The first number of the journal 
will include articles, notes, and book reviews prepared 
by more than forty different contributors. 
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To write a history of literature for school or college 
use which will be satisfactory in ail respects is an almost 
impossible task. Stopford Brooke’s ‘ Primer of English 
Literature’ is the most successful work of its kind. Yet, 
when it is taken into the classroom, it becomes for the 
average student the embodiment of all that is uninter- 
esting and dry. A more voluminous treatise runs the 
danger of being crowded with contusing details, so that 
the sense of continuity in literary history is apt to be 
lost. The difficulty of writing an ideal history has much 
to do with bringing about the change from the old to the 
new system of learning literature. A student will gain 
no idea of the literature of a nation by learning the facts 
concerning it in aschool manual. This Professor Pattee, 
in his ‘History of American Literature,’ fully recog- 
nizes, and he strives to present historical details in such 
an attractive manner that the student will be induced 
to read the authors themselves. It is a very convenient 
book for reference, but not as a text-book to be studied 
through as an independent work. Nor is this Professor 
Pattee’s intention. By his judicious selection of bio- 
graphical and critical authorities, given for every author 
of note, with suggestions for reading the author, he en- 
ables a student to find out for himself the character and 
merit of the works considered. There are appended to 
the treatment of the more important authors questions 
and plans of study, which will be helpful to an unassisted 
student. A great many authors of little importance 
are allotted paragraphs, who might better, in a work 
of this kind, be wholly omitted, and authors of the first 
rank are deprived of a sufficiently full treatment. Pro- 
fessor Pattee shows a commendable sense of the time- 
spirit in literature in that he keeps before the mind of 
his readers the environment of place and time which 
went to the making of every monument of the litera- 
ture he discusses. The student is not allowed to regard 
his author as other than the child of his age. We can 
hardly regard this work as a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of literary history. The book is a faithful compilation 
of the results of modern investigation, without, however, 
involving a complete sinking of the author’s identity. 
The rather free use of quotations tends to destroy the 
appearance of impartiality so necessary in work of this 
kind, in that the quotations are mostly from enthusiastic 
admirers of the authors concerned. Then one objects to 
the presence of biographical authorities in the body of 
the text, not even distinguished by a difference of type. 
The typographical work, in other respects, is excellent. 
The publishers are Silver, Burdette, & Co. 


Eight Old South Leaflets have just been published by 
the directors of the Old South Work in Boston, bringing 
the number of leaflets in this valuable series up to 73. 
The first of these leaflets, No. 66, is a reprint of Win- 
throp’s famous ‘ Little Speech’ on Liberty, as given in 
the old Governor’s Journal; No. 67 is Cotton Mather’s 
‘ Bostonian Ebenezer,’ from the ‘ Magnalia;’ No. 68, 
Governor Hutchinson’s account of the Boston Tea Party, 
from his ‘History of Massachusetts Bay;’ 69, ‘Adrian 
Van der Donck’s Description of New Netheilands in 
1655;’ 70, ‘The Debate in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 on the Rules of Suffrage in Congress;’ 71, 
‘Columbus's Memorial to Ferdinand and Isabella, on his 
Second Voyage;’ 72, ‘The Dutch Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1581;’ 73, ‘Captain John Knox’s Account 
of the Battle of Quebec.’ The last five of these eight 
leaflets illustrate the original material with which Irving, 
Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and Parkman worked in the 
preparation of their histories. The leaflets are furnished 
at five cents a copy, by the Directors of the Old South 
Work, Old South Meeting House, Boston. 


The directors of the Old South Work have contributed 
to the campaign of education as one of their valuable series 
of republications, Hamilton’s Report on the Coinage, sub- 
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mitted to Congress in January, 1791. This is a classic 
paper upon the currency. The question of the single and 
double standards, and every other question of our present 
campaign are discussed in this report by the great Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with a clearness and thoroughness 
which gives to the paper a peculiar value. The leaflet, 
which is No. 74 of the Old South series, is sold for five 
cents a copy or three dollars a hundred, and it ought to 
be circulated by thousands all over the country. 


Professor O. F. Emerson’s ‘ Brief History of the Eng- 
lish Language’ is by no means an emasculated form of 
his earlier ‘History.’ He has not been satisfied with 
omitting the more technical details of the ampler work, 
but has rewritten it throughout. The tone of the new book 
is different; one readily sees that itis intended for readers 
who have not had the advantage of that training which 
qualifies for an intelligent understandirg of the larger 
work. In some places Professor Emerson has expanded 
his original in order that he may with thorough 
clearness bring his subject to the comprehension of his 
students; but the changes are for the most part on the 
side of omission. The exrlier work consists of 415, the 
later of 267 pages. All critical references are omitted, 
as the students of this book are not supposed to pursue 
independent research. The attention is not distracted 
or the memory taxed, in the discussion of Grimm’s Law, 
by the presence of the cognate forms from other lan- 
guages than Latin and English. No reference is made 
to Verner’s Law, or to the second Consonant shift in 
High German. The attention of the student is con- 
stantly fixed on English. ‘The treatment of the dialects 
in the Middle English period is necessarily much briefer; 
so the history of Norman French influence is greatly 
condensed. One would like, however, the retention of 
more of the quotations from contemporary authors who 
testify to the condition of the language of their time. 
The chapter on the ‘Growth of the English Vocabulary’ 
is omitted, unfortunately, we think, for the treatment of 
the subject is lucid and interesting to even pupils of 
high schools. Such topics as Norse and Celtic influence 
are discussed, of course, very briefly, and Romance influ- 
ence, other than French, is barely mentioned. The 
chapters on the ‘ Principles of English Etymology’ are 
greatly contracted, since they are largely technical. The 
fundamental processes in the development of sounds 
from Old English to Modern English are presented with 
such directness that no one can fail to understand 
them. For fuller details and greater wealth of illustra- 
tion, it is necessary to revert to the larger book. The 
final chapters on ‘The History of English Inflections ’ 
do not differ essentially from the corresponding chap- 
ters of the earlier work. An appendix contains speci- 
mens of Old, Middle, and Early Modern English, with 
grammatical notes, and, for the Old and Middle English 
specimens, translations. 

Professor Emerson’s work is scholarly, his style pleas- 
ing, and his presentation clear. It is to be hoped that 
this book will be an effective means in giving the students 
of the high schools an exact understanding of the history 
of their native speech. (The Macmillan Company.) 

A text-book on ‘Elementary Solid Geometry and 
Mensuration,’ by Henry Dallas Thompson, D. Sc., 
Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics in Princeton Univer- 
sity, has been published by the Macmillan Co. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Rev. J. B. Lock’s 
‘Trigonometry for Beginners,’ by Professor John A. 
Miller, has just appeared with the imprint of The Mac- 
millan Co. The price is $1.10. 

The latest issues of The Temple Shakespeare are ‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ and ‘The Rape of Lucrece.’ (The Mae- 
millan Company. ) 
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The appearance in book form of Dr. White’s scholarly 
contributions to The Popular Science Monthly, is a 
literary event of more than passing importance. The 
work was begun a generation ago under the stimulus of 
an attack made upon the newly established Cornell 
University when Dr. White was its president, by certain 
injudicions ecclesiastics who had taken fright too easily 
at the scientific ideal of the institution, and has since 
been faithfully and laboriously prosecuted. The triumph 
of geology over the older ecclesiastical explanation of the 
origin of the world and the antiquity of man, the victory 
of anthropology over the orthodox view of the fall of 
man, the substitution of the evolutional concept of law 
underlying all phenomena for the fitfulness and arbitra- 
riness once believed to characterize God’s ways with 
man, the disappearance of magic before chemistry and 
physies, the change from demoniacal possession to in- 
sanity, and from verbal inspiration to a new view born 
of a higher and saner criticism of the Bible are set forth 
in these attractive volumes vividly and vigorously by a 
well trained historian of international reputation, who 
has made such use of international sources as was never 
made before, and perhaps, thanks to the author's pains- 
taking research, will not need to be made again 

But the book is by no means flawless. The author 
might easily have chosen a more accurate title. He 
need not have committed the very error for which in the 
preface he brings Dr. John W. Draper to book. Between 
science and theology there has been war no more than 
between science and religion. The real issue was and is 
between the scientist and the dogmatic ecclesiastic who 
has been overthrown, as Dr. White points out, whenever 
he has been rash enough to offer battle on the field of 
science, which is never his own ground. The outcome 
no lover of truth but the ill informed has ever long 
lamented, 

Though the author is an informed lover of truth, he is 
besides, unhappily, a man with a grievance, the occasion 
of which has heen stated in The Forum, for September, 
by his friend, President Charles Kendall Adams, of the 
University of Wisconsin. Impartiality is of the heart; 
wherefore it is almost as hard for a man witha grievance 
to attain to impartiality as for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle. The jubilant tone, the occasional 
shout of triumph one hears in many of the chapters, 
breed no distrust of the accuracy of the information and 
the thoroughness of the research. But jubilation while 
the battle is still on, as in the case of the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, must give the reader pause before 
some of the inferences of this monumental work. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


Among books recently published by the Macmillan 
Company is ‘The Education of the Central Nervous 
System; A Study of Foundations,’ by Reuben Post 
Halleck, M. A., of the Male High School, Louisville, 
Ky., author of ‘ Psychology and i’hysic Culture,’ ete. 

This book is not a scientific, in the sense of being a 
technical, treatment of this important subject, but is 
one which will be most useful to any teacher or parent 
who is seeking practical suggestions for the education of 
the human brain while it is sti!l plastic and readily 
influenced. 


The thenzum is responsible for the statement that 
‘**In the Literature of the World’ Series, which Mr. 
Gosse is to edit for Mr. Heinemann, the Latin literature 
is to be by Dr. A. W. Verrall, Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and the ‘Spanish Litera- 
ture’ by Mr. J. Fitzmaurice Kelly, Member of the 
Spanish Academy.”’ 


The Macmillan Company have just issued a copy of 
‘The Elements of Physics,’ by Edward L. Nichols and 
William S. Franklin. The price is $1.50. 
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The Macmillan Company will shortly add to their re- 
markable fine line of biographies and editions of col- 
lected works an entirely new edition of the ‘ Works and 
Letters of Lord Byron,’ edited by W. E. Henley. It is 
to be completed in twelve volumes, of which the Letters, 
Diaries, Controversies, Speeches, etc., will be con- 
tained in four, and the Verse in eight volumes of 
medium size with portraits. The first volume, contain- 
ing his Letters from 1804 to 1813 with a portrait after 
Phillips, will be published very shortly, and will be 
soon followed by the first volume of the Poems with a 
portrait after Westall. 


We have received from the press of A. W. Zickfeldt, 
Osterwieck, Harz, a copy of Dr. Alex. Wernicke’s ‘ Kul- 
tur und Schule.’ It deals with the high school system 
of Germany from the points of view of its history, its 
present status, and its possibilities of development. The 
second chapter of the work treats at considerable length 
of the historical conditions which have brought about 
the inner unity of the higher school system. Dr. Wern- 
icke traces the course of the German culture and the influ- 
ence of the Renaissance ; he treats of the philological 
method in the study of the classics and of the mathe- 
matical and scientific studies, which have now become 
such an important factor in modern education. Another 
chapter deals with the endeavor after unity in the high 
school system as illustrated in the reform schools. 


Messrs. Constable’s excellent series of the Waverley 
Novels is approaching completion. ‘Anne of Geiers- 
tein,’ ‘Count Robert, of Paris,’ and ‘Castle Danger- 
ous’ form the contents of Volumes xlv—xlvii inclusive, 


A thesis for the degree of Ph. D. seldom has as pleas- 
ing and popular a formas Dr. Clarke’s ‘ Education of 
Children at Rome,’ (Macmillan). In this little book he 
describes the purpose of the education, the studies and 
schools, the pedagogical ideas of the Romans, and the 
position of the teacher. The style is scholarly and there 
are sufficient references for any one who may wish to 
study the subject more thoroughly. It is well to note— 
what Dr. Clarke does not state—that it is chiefly the 
education under the early Empire that he describes, and 
that he sometimes gives an account of what Quintilian 
considered the ideal education, rather than an account 
of the actual education in Rome at any period. 


A volume of interest not only to antiquarians, but to 
the increasing number of Americans who visit England, 
is shortly to be published by The Macmillan Company 
under the title of ‘The Castles of England; Their 
Story and Structure,’ by Sir James Mackenzie, Bart. It 
will be fully illustrated with full-page plates and illus- 
trations in the text besides many pians. The author 
aims to produce a book of reference in which will be 
found a trustworthy account of every fortress, and all 
defensible and casteliated dwellings built from the Con- 
quest to the reign of @fenry VFILI. 


The first volume of a new edition of the prose works 
of Swift will be issued shortly in Bohn’s Standard 
Library, which in this country is published by the 
Macmillan Company. It will contain a biographical 
and critical introduction by Mr. Lecky. The aim of 
the publishers is to produce a really good text, free from 
the errors of all the editions now in use. In each case 
the early editions will be carefully collated with the 
collected issues of Faulkner, Hawkesworth, and Scott. 
There will be as little annotation as possible. A feature 
of the edition, which will probably extend to eight 
volumes, will be a complete bibliography of Swift’s 
writings, compiled by Mr. Temple Scott. 
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University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


The Centre at Pittsburgh, which was established last 
year in connection with the Carnegie Library, has already 
made engagement for four courses of lectures. These 
embrace Professor Joseph French Johnson’s course on 
‘The Principles of Money Applied to Present Problems,’ 
a@ course on Geology, to be given by Professor B. C. 
Jillson, Mr. Hilaire ,;Belloc’s course on ‘The French 
Revolution,’ and a course in Economics, the lecturer to 
be decided upon later. The conditions of the use of the 
Carnegie Library are such that no lectures can be de- 
livered in its buildings to which an admission fee is 
charged. The financial obligations are accordingly met 
by a special membership consisting of voluntary contrib- 
utors. Excellent library facilities are afforded by the 
Carnegie Library, with its circulating and reference 
departments. 


The eighth summer meeting of English University 
Extension students will be held at Oxford in August. 
1897. The main subjects of study will be: 

I. The History, Literature, Art, and Economics of the 
Epoch of Revolution, 1789-1848. 

II. The Science of the Period. 

III. The Original Authorities for the History of the 
French Revolution. 

IV. The History and Theory of Education; with special 
reference to Child Psychology. 

V. The English Language; for the special benefit of 
foreign students. 

Vi. Greek, Latin, Architecture, Economics. 


Mr. Stockton Axson offers a course of six lectures on 
‘Some Literary Movements of the Nineteenth Century.’ 

The first lecture treats of ‘Some Traits and Tendencies 
of the Period.’ In the second lecture, ‘ Beginnings of 
Nineteenth Century Realism,’ Mr. Axson traces the 
origin of the naturalistic movement from Thomson,Gray, 
and Collins, through Cowper, Crabbe, and Burns, to 
Wordsworth. The third lecture continues the develop- 
ment of this topic, attention being bestowed chiefly on 
Thackeray, George Eliot, and Dickens. ‘ The Origin and 
Development of Nineteenth Century Romanticism’ is 
considered in the fourth lecture; beginning with Chat- 
terton, Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ and Horace Walpole, and 
tracing the growth of the romantic novel through Clara 
Reeve, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Sir Walter Scott, with a glance 
at our present-day romanticists in so far as they are the 
literary heirs of the earlier writers. The fifth lecture 
deals with ‘ Literary Philosophy in the Ninteenth Cen- 
tury,’ concerned chiefly with Carlyle, Ruskin, and Mat- 
thew Arnold. ‘Pre-Raphaelitism,’ the final lecture of 
the series, begins with the establishment of the Pre- 
Raphaelite school of painting and touches on the poetic 
work of Rosetti, Swinburne, Morris, and Christina Ros- 
setti. 7 


The establishment of the Centre at Lebanon, Pa., this 
autumn is a striking proof of the superior effectiveness 
of personal canvass over ali other methods of awakening 
public interest in University Extension. By the efforts 
of one enthusiastic worker in that town over a hundred 
persons were induced to subscribe to the necessary ex- 
penses of the course. It is interesting to learn that only 
one response came to the advertisements inserted in the 
local papers and the circulars distributed through the 
town. Individuals who will work hard for a local centre 
can do for a single neighborhood what the general society 
is trying to do in a larger way. 
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We clip the following from the October number of 
the University Extension Journal: ‘The universal 
opinion seems to be that the summer meeting held at 
Cambridge last August was one of the most successful in 
the history of the movement. It was distinguished 
from previous meetings by two or three new features, 
In the first place, the division into a first and a second 
part was minimized as much as possible, and the main 
part of the work consisted of concurrent courses of twelve 
lectures each, one on Modern European History, one on 
Literature, one on Evolution, and a course in Practical 
Botany. Each of the lectures in these courses was fol- 
lowed by a short discussion class. Perhaps the most 
important feature of the meeting was the series of short 
courses on pedagogic subjects arranged for teachers, 
which proved extremely attractive and were attended 
by large audiences. 

‘* It is estimated that of the 450 students who attended 
the meeting about 200 were teachers, of whom many 
came from Germany, France, Austria, Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and America. <An_ interesting 
gathering of all the teachers present at the meeting, 
English and foreign, took place on Saturday evening, 
August 15, for the purpose of considering some points 
of common educational interest. The question around 
which discussion gathered was that of the lmitations 
imposed upon the freedom and initiation of teachers in 
foreign countries and in England by the State local 
authorities and other bodies. ”’ 


The 1896-97 Ludwick Institute free courses of lectures 
on natural sciences, intended primarily for the benefit 
of school teachers, are being given at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Nineteenth and Race streets, Philadel- 
phia, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 4.30 
p. m., having begun on the afternoon of October 16. 
Many of the lectures are to be illustrated by the lantern, 
and are free on presentation of ticket, to be had on appli- 
cation at the Academy. 

The fall series of lectures are divided into four courses, 
as stated in the syllabus; a second series of lectures is to 
be given after Christmas, embracing the subjects of 
botany, invertebrate zoology, malacology and mineralogy. 


The prize of ten dollars offered by Professor Witmer 
for the best Laboratory Note Book prepared by a student 
attending the summer course in the Department of Psy- 
chology was awarded to Miss Anna J. McKeag, the in- 
structor in psychology at Wilson College, Pennsylvania. 
The note book for which the prize was offered was to 
contain a record of the experiments performed by the 
class taking the laboratory course in experimental psy- 
chology, according to the manual prepared by Dr. Witmer. 
Miss McKeag’s note-book is not excelled by any that 
have been handed in by regular students in the psycho- 
logical courses in the University of Pennsylvania. It is 
probably one of the best_and most extensive pieces of 
work ever done by a University Extension student fora 
single course, comprising about two hundred pages 
describing experiments on the dermal, visual, and audi- 
tory sensations, with references and citations from the 
literature of the subject, and with original discussion of 
the facts and principles of psychology disclosed by the 
experiments. 


The University of the State of New York has issued 
Extension Bulletin No. 14, September, 1896, containing 
a class list of a $500 library recommended for schools. 
Of this list certain books, specially marked, make up a 
selection costing $200, and, if to these books the books 
marked in still another way are added, the amount will 
reach $300. Thus the shorter lists are intended to satisfy 
the first needs in case it is impracticable to buy the fall 
number of books at one time. 
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The books recommended for students of the various 
University Extension lecture courses in Philadelphia are 
reserved on a separate shelf in The Free Library, where 
they are in charge of an assistant in the Women’s Read- 
ing Room. All students are requested to apply to her 
for information regarding the books. 

Mr. Graham Wallas’s sy!labus of his course of six lec- 
tures on ‘English Institutions’ has just appeared. In 
his first lecture on the Parliament, he traces the history 
of the struggle for popular government, and defines the 
present functions of Parliament and the Executive. The 
second lecture treats of the Civil Service from the histori- 
cal point of view, with discussion of the problems engag- 
ing attention to-day. Municipal Government, the subject 
of the third lecture, is traced along the lines of its devel- 
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opment, with special attention to recent progress. The 
Act of Elizabeth (1601) was the first step in legislation 
for the poor. This, with subsequent acts, is the subject of 
the fourth lecture, The Poor Law. The Problem of Edu- 
cation is discussed in the fifth lecture, with stress upon 
perplexing points of the English system. In Factory 
Legislation, the sixth lecture, is traced the development 
of English thought from the eighteenth century general- 
ization that ‘‘all mankind are free agents,’’ to the nine- 
teenth century generalization that ‘‘ all mankind can be 
made free agents.’’ 

Leading dates, books recommended, questions, and 
illustrative passages are appended to the summary of 
each lecture. The course is a most attractive one in the 
history of institutions and in the development of British 
thought. 


Lectures—Autumn, 1896. 


At the time THE CITIZEN goes to press, the following Courses have been definitely arranged. 


CENTRES IN 


CENTRE. LECTURER. 


Association Local, 
& Chestnut sts. 
Association Local, 
& Chestnut sts. 
Bainbridge Street . 

Church of the Cruci- 
fixion, Eighth and 
Bainbridge sts. 

College Settlement, 617 
St. Mary st. 
Germantown . 


15th} Joseph French Johnson 


15th| Clarence G. Child 


tury 
Thomas W, Surette . 


Thomas W. Surette . 
| William H. Goodyear . 


Kensington 
West Park . 

41st & Westminster av. 
West Philadelphia . . | E. D. Warfield . 


Thomas W. Surette . 
William H. Goodyear . 


CENTRES OUT 


CENTRE. LECTURER. 


7 Development of Music . 


Development of Music . 


OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SUBJECT. DATES OF LECTURES. 


The Principles of Money Applied} Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28, 31. 
to Current Problems . 
Literature of the Seventeenth Cen-| Nov. 11, 18, 25, Dec. 2, 9, 16. 


Nov. 4, 11, 18, 25, Dec. 2, 9, 16. 


| Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10. 


Italian Art and a of the Old| Oct. 30, Nov. 6, 13, 27, Dec. 4,11, 18. 
Masters qsias te 

Development of Music . 

Debt of the Nineteenth Century tol Nov. 9, 16, 23, 30, Dec. 7, 14. 
Egypt . . 

Development of the United States. |Nov. 16, 30, Dec. 14, Jan. 4, 18,Feb.r. 


"| Oct. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, Nov. 6. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SUBJECT. DATES OF LECTURES. 


Camden, N. J. 


Concord, Mass. . 
Cumberland, Md. 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Elkton, Md. 
Franklin 
Haddonfield, N 
Tohnstown . 
Lebanon 

Lock Haven 


Media 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Riverton, N. J. 
Sharon 


West Chester : 


York 


25 Comrses. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
2] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| William H. Goodyear . 


John H. Wright 
Thomas W. Surette 
Edward T. Devine . 
Henry W. Elson . 
J. H. Pillsbury . 

E. P. Cheyney . 
iH. Pillsb yury . 
Thomas W. Surette . 
Homer B. Sprague 
Robert E. Thompson 
Joseph French Johnson 
B.C. fillson . 

Albert HI. Smyth . 
John W. Perrin 


Wiliam H. Goodyear . 


II. Pillsbury . 


Italian Art and Paintings of the Old 
Masters 

Every-Day Religion of the Greeks 

Devel pment of Music . 

Representative Americans 

Z he Great Republic in its Y outh . 

Gec logy 


Development of Music . 
Shakespeare ; 
Political Economy . 


Geology . 

The Principles of Money 
to Current Problems . 

Geology ; ; 

English I iterature i 

France in ‘the Nineteenth Century 

Debt of the Nineteenth Century to; 
Egypt . 

Geology . 


Applied 


Oct. 5, 12, 19, 26, Nov. 2, 14, 21, 28. 


Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28, Nov. 4, IT. 
Oct. 27, Nov. 3, 10, 17, 24, Dec. 5. 
Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, Io. 
Nov. 16, 23s 30, Dec. 95 84, at. 
Nov. Io, 17, 24, Dec. 1, 8, 15. 
Nov. 17, ae Dec. 1, 8, 15, 22. 
Nov. 13, 20, 27, Dec. 4, 11, 18, 
Oct. 22, 29, Nov. 5, 2, 19, 26. 
Nov. 19 Dec. 3, 17, 31, 1896. Jam. 
14, 28, 1897. 
Nov. 11, 18, 25, Des. 2, 9, 16. 
Oct. §, 12, 19, 26, 27. 


Nov. 9, 16, 20, 30, Dec. 7, 14. 
Oct. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, Nov. 5. 

Oct. 6, 20, Nov. 3, 17, Dec. 1, 15. 
Nov. 5, 12, 26, Dec. 3, 10, 17. 


Nov. 9, 16, 23, 30, Dec. 7, 14. 
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deeweaeneees. AIDS... | A New ene of old eum eel. 


Eight OLp SouTH LEAFLETS have just been added « 
° e | this invaluable series. No. 66 is a reprint of Winthrop's 
Ste reo pticons a nd | ides | famous “ Little Speech” on Liberty, as given in his Journal ; 
| 67, The Bostonian Ebenezer, from Cotton Mather’s Magnalia; 
68, The Boston Tea Party, from Governor Hutchinson's 
History of Massachusetts Bay; 69, Adam Van der Donck’s 
Desc iption of New Netherlands in 1655; 70, The Debate 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 on the Rules of 
Suffrage in Congress; 71, Columbus’s Memorial to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella on his Second Voyage; 72, The Dutch 
Declaration of Independence in 1581; 73, Capt. John Knox's 
Account of the Battle of Quebec. 


The Orv Soutn Lrariets are finding their way by thousands 
into the schools and colleges, placing into the hands of the people pa 
pers of the highest value and importance, —— almost inaccessible 

: ° > “4 Price, 5 cents a copy; $4 per1oo. Send for complete lists. 
Stereopticons and Magic Lan. GSES DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
terns, Electrical, Hand-Feed m Old South Meeting House, Boston. 


Prearcessronsea a c LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 
Een eMaea IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


Po ¥ ns 812. Broadway, New York. 
~Ligni . ; z SaaS NTES 
Accessories of all kinds. hisses. | FLUEGEL-SCHMIDT-TANGER’S 
t ‘ 1 ‘Ra pees School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languaces. 
. ae a ae Two vols, large 8vo, half leather, net $4.50 


ee Bsn Each part separately, - - - - net $2.60 

Special Slides made to order, SR Re Specimen pages sent on application. Professors and School Boards 
- se . will please apply to us for terms for introduction and supply. / 

A book that teachers have been waiting for for years. It is neither 


| c : 2 p be “nse prehensiv 
$s G ‘ too full nor too bulky, yet complete in the best sense, compre 
ee ee enough to meet all wants, yet not unwieldy in use or confusi gbya 
multiplicity of details, scholarly in ae coset. ; Print and paper 
™ - Y are unsurpassed, the price is unprecedentedly ow. 4 
C. Bs M ILLIG A N, “* Teachers need only to know it, in order to introduce it. It far 


surpasses my highest expectations. Itis Vortrefflich.”’ 


c i i M., Leonard, Binghamton High School, 
728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. e inghamton High Sshoo!, 


Two medais awarded by Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Projection 
Lantern 


With Automatic Arc Electric Lamp, Optical Bench, and Improved Polariscope, 
with System of Lenses and Nicol Prisms. 


The Projection Lantern in University Extension and other teaching holds so important a place, that 
not to use it whenever it can be used is to be behind the times. 

The Criterion Lantern is now generally coneeded to be the best made, as within its scope is every 
possible lantern illustration, from the simple projection of the usual lantern slide view to the highest class 
scientific demonstration. 

Illustration represents our latest Arc Electric Lamp and Polariscope. 

Future advertisements will represent the ‘‘Criterion’’ with other forms of illuminant, and in various 
combinations for various uses. All changes are easily made, without the use of tools. 

We will be pleased to send printed matter to, and correspond with, inquirers, and to show apparatus in 
operation at either of our New York offices, or at any of our agencies. 

We are making special efforts in the educational field. 


AGENCIES: 


so Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 512 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. J. B. Colt & Co. 


35-39 S. Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 189 La Salle street, Chicago, III. 
Saif Marietta street, Atlanta, Ga. 131 Post street, San Francisco, Cal, 
196 Erie Co. Bank Bui!d’g, Buffalo, N.Y. Main Ofice: 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 
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THE CITIZEN. 


An Old Favorite with New Features. 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A WEEKLY Macazine or 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 


It is Issued Every Saturday and Contains 
ARTICLES oF STANDARD AnD POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
In 1896 the subscription price of Tue Livinc AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 
Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘hese include: 


Ist, The publication of o0c- French, German, Spanish and 
sional translations of note- 


worthy articles from the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d, The addition of a Readings from American Magazines. 


Suppl : 
Monthly Supplement Readings from New Books. 
containing three depart- 


ments, namely : A List of Books of the Month, 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made THE LIVING AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THe LivinG AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general informaticn: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
iy numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 


Subscription with THE CITIZEN, $6.50 a year. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


.. EDITED BY ALBERT SHAW... 


ee eee ee 


x» & For ‘Provember os 
rac 


GEORGE du MAURIER. 


A complete account of the late artist. His methods of work. 
His early difficulties and triumphs. 


The du Maurier Drawings. 


Illustrated with the typical drawings (from Punch and other 
sources) which made du Maurier the most famous satirist of 
society in the world. 


In November Review of Reviews. 
(NOW READY). 


No one interested in art or belles lettres should miss this article 
by Mr. ERNEST KNAUvFFT, Editor of the Art Student. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott on the Issues of the Campaign. 


Will Free Coinage Increase Wages ? 


‘‘No.’’ Professor RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH. 
‘*Yes.’’ Dr. CHARLES B. SPAHR. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


MANY OTHER VALUABLE FEATURES. 
NEARLY A HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RYCANGAS GAYA Si EAE EARS 


For sale at all news stands, 25 cents. Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 


The Review of Reviews, 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





THE 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


AITERIGHN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


VOLUME X. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Seventh Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 

Nos.!,2 and 3. The Canadian Banking System, 1817- 
1890. By R.M. Breckenrince, Ph.D. Price $1.50; 
cloth $2.50. 

No. 4. PoorLaws of Massachusetts and New York. By 
Joun CumMINGs, Ph.D. Price 75 cents. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Letters of Ricardo to McCulloch, 1816- 
1823. Edited, with introduction and annotations, by 
J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph. D. Price $1.25; cloth $2.00. 


VOLUME XI. 


Nos. !,2 and 3. Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro. by F. L. HorrMay, F. S. S., Statis- 
tician of the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
Price $1.25; cloth $2.00. 

No. 4. Appreciation and Interest. 
Ph. D., Yale University. Price 


3y IRVING FISHER, 
75 cents. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


VOLUME |. 

Hand-Book and Report of the Eighth Annual Meeting. 
Price 50 cents. 

No. i. The Theory of Economic Progress. By Joun Bb. 
CLark, Ph.D. The Relation of Changes in the Vol- 
ume of the Currency to Prosperity. By Francis A. 
WALKER, LL. D. Price 50 cents. 


No. 2. The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three 
papers: “Gain Sharing,” by H. R. Towne; ‘The 
Premium Plan,” by F. A. HALsEy; “A Piece-Rate 
System,” by F. W. TAYLOR. Price 50 cents. 

No. 3. The Populist Movement. By F. L. McVey, Ph. D. 
Price 50 cents. 


No. 4. The Present Monetary Situation. An address by 
Professor W. LEXIs, University of Gottingen; translated 
by JoHN CuMMINGs, Ph.D. Price 50 cents. 


Price of the several volumes, unbound, $4.co each. Bound incloth, 
$5.00 each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional volume. The 
set of ten volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. Any bound volume will be 
sent post-paid to members for 75 cents in exchange for unbound num- 
bers, if returned prepaid in good condition. Copies ean also be fur- 
nished, in half morocco, at so cents per volume additional to the price 
in cloth. 

Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Stud- 
ies, $2.50 per year ; or $4.00 for all the publications. Any single mon- 
ograph may be obtained at the price given in the list. 


One-sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers on all Orders 


Address applications for membership and inquirtes to | 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS, 


Sec’y American Economic Association, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address Subscriptions and orders for Studies and Mon- 
ographs to the publishers, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Education... 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


DUCATION is the oldest high-class edu- 
cational magazine in the United States. 
It is contributed to by Dr. Wm. T. Harris and 
many of the leading educators of the country. 
The regular subscription price is $3.00 a year. 
To any one sending us $4.00, the regular price 
of a No. 4 Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 
(the acknowledged standard of excellence 
among fountain pens), we will furnish one of 
these beautiful and useful pens, and in addi- 
tion we will send Education to such person 
free for one year. The pen will be fully war- 
ranted and will be sent prepaid. Sample copy 
of Education on receipt of six 2c. stamps. 


ADDRESS 


KASSON & PALMER, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A SERIES OF SIX SHORT STORIES 


BY 


EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


SUSAN'S ESCORT. 

HANDS OFF. 

COL. CLIPSHAM’S CALENDAR. 
A SAFE DEPOSIT. 

ONE GOOD TURN. 

RAUNT CAROLINE'S PRESENT. 


Artistically Bound in White. 
Single Copies 40 Cents. 
Set of Six $2.00. 
Any two of these books given to every 
new Subscriber to LEND A HAND with two 
dollars. For three dollars and one name, we 


will send the set of Six Books and LEND A 
HAND one year. 
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Books At Tempting Prices. 


Until our present stock is disposed of we offer the 
following Books at special prices. We need the room for 
our incoming Holiday Stock, and give the book-buying 
public a rare chance to add to their libraries at prices ranging 
from fifty to sixty per cent below the normal. 


Three Years of Arctic Service, by A. W. Greely. 2 ¥.1s Wood's Pojular Natural History, with many illustra- 

Half Morocco eeeeee $16.00 to $2.50 tions. 1 vol., Svo, Half Calf . 4.00 to 1.50 
Days with Sir Roger De Coverly. With illustrations, Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie, by Longfellow. Deco- 

by Hugh on Half Levant . 3.00to 1.25 rated with leaves from the Acadian forests, 1 vol., 
American Yachts. 27 colored plates and one vol. of text 100.00 to 5.00 small quarto — v+s++ $2.00 to $1.00 
Letters from My Mill. Alphouse cai coccsccescee 7.0060 1,35 Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen ot Fn rance, re Cc Chasies 

ie . . : $ Duke Yonge. 1 vol, 12mo 
Wood's Natural History. 5 vols., 8vo 10.00 to 5.00 ° , : 
In Old New York, by Thomas A. Janvier. Illustrated. 

Cathedrals of England and Wales, by Charles Whibley, 1 vol., 12mo. 

1 vol. folio ..+. 25.00to 5,00 algae ; ee 

Memoirs of the Prince de Joinville. Translated from 

Chinese Central Asia. A Ri let 0 ) Tibet ~~ ry » ken ; . rate 

; CO PURER. TERE csncc ccessecccccctsesessses 

cell, 2 vols., 8vo. 9, 1.75 
Memoirs of Genera! W. T. Sherman. 2 vols, ‘ 5 2,00 
Pomona’s Travels, by Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated 8 ses 

bs 4. B. Foes. 1 vel., 12m0 Es F Standard Poets in Good Editions. 
The Whittier Year Book. Passages from the verse and Longfellow, Tennyson. Whittier, Homes, Lowell, Mere- 

prose of John G. Whittier, chusen for the daily food dith, Luc ‘ile. Library Edition, Cloth, gilt edges, Svo. $3.00 to $1.75 

of the lover of thought and beauty. I vol.,l6mo ... 100to . The same in Household Editions, either - ‘in or on 
Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. lvol.,l6mo... 1.25to , edges. 12mo. Plain edition ......... . 1S0to .90 
England, Picturesque and Descriptive. By Jo+l Cook. Gilt edges, 2.00 to 1.25 

Half Calf 10.00 to 2, The same in Cabinet Edition. 16:0. Cloth, plain 1.00 to .60 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon, by C. F. Gordon Cum- eed ial 

ming. 9.00 to 4. 6 c 
A Corner in Suen. by Adele M. Fielde.............. 3.00to 1. Good Library Editions of Standard Authors, 
Their Wedding Journey. W. D. Howells. Holiday as follows: 

re eee ae oe Dickens. 15 Vols, Cloth, 
een of —— Eugene, by Albert : ulitzer. = vols. Wt Bulwer. 13 Vols. Cloth Jieconsans “19 50 to 9.00 
The Buccaneers of America, by John Esquemeling.... 5.00 to Carlyle. 10 Vols. Cloth, .ees 15.0010 6.60 


Coffin’s Life of Lincoln vores SOO tO Comper: 16 Vols: GUD, ..065..0c0c0cs cccscci scares MONO. TIS 
Cane and Geten, by Burkes Irving. 9 Vols. Cloth, ...c.ccc-cccccrccccecscscvcees 1006» 7.00 
— es Adventures of George Augt istus Sala. Thackeray, 10 Vols. Cloth,............ .. 15.00to 7.80 
Childlife and Girlhood of Remarkabl- Women, by W. Bourrienne’s Napoleon. 4 Vols, Cloth, ...-........ 4.00to 2.25 

H. D. Adams. 1 vol.,&vo. Gilt edges 2.5 J Charlotte Bronte. 4 Vols. Cloth, ....... 5.00to 2.00 
Gathering Clouds. A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysos- Goethe's Works. 5 Vols. American Russia, 10.00to 500 

tom, by Frederick W. Farrar. 1 vui., 8vo = ‘ Schiller’s Works. 8 Vols. Half American Russia, .. 16.0) to 6.00 


A sey Stn ane — — Place “7 Ruskin’s Works. 13 Vols. Half American Russia, .. 26.00to 15.00 
‘rance from the Landing of Napoleon Bonsparte ti Ye W , ca ee ad 
the Restoration of Louis XVIII, by Helen Maria Ihackeray’s Works. 10 Vols. Half American Russia, 2000to 8.50 


Williams 1.75 to 1.00 Waverley Novels. 25 Vols., .......+-.-sseeeeseeseee D0.00to 16.00 

Macaulay's Essays. 3 vols. ‘4 American Russia 6.00 to 2.50 Complete Works of Bronte Sister+. Limited Edition. 

Works of Maria Edgeworth. Dent’s Edition. 12 vols., 12 Vols ,.... 36.00 to 15.00 
16m0. Cloth....scccccce ose ee rcceccccccccce se cece 12.00to 7,00 Carlyle’s French Revolution. 5 Vols., 8vo. Illustrated, 8.00to 4.09 
The Same in Half Calf 24.00 to 14.00 Wits and Beaux of Society. Illustrated with photo- ; 

The Congo and the Founding of Its Free State, gravues. 2 Vols., Svv., 5.00to 2.60 
Henry M. Stanley. 2 vols., &vo 7.50to 4,00 Mrs. Browning’s Complete Works. Beautiful de luxe 

Dumas’ Works 12 yols., 12mo. Cloth. Good type Edition : only 150 copies printed. 5 Vols., 8vo.,.... 25.00to 15.00 
and paper ; 15.00 to 9.00 Expelition of Zebulon Montgomery Pike. Edited by 

Bulwer Lytton’s Works. 40 vols. Little, Brown & Dr. Elliott Coues, 5 Vols., 8v0., 10.00to 8.00 
Co.'s splendid edition, limited to 100 copies ......--120.00 to 90.00 Knight’s Half Hours with Best Authors. ks 

» Mexib] roe 

Macaulay's History of England Harper s fine Library 12mo, Flexible Morocco, . 1200to 6.00 

Edition. 5 vols.,8vo, Cloth .... ( 5.00 Phe Samne: SB Vols. Ball Cal¥,....csccccccdcsccsccose 1000to EOD 


Henry T. Coates & Co. 


1326 CHESTNUT STREET. 





